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IHANKS 10 A SIFADY FLOW OF MAGIC from inventive 
minds, we can reasonably expect a shorter work weck 
By 1975, it is predicted, the work week in America 
will probably be about thirty hours long 

While inventive genius can claim credit for adding 
leisure hours to our days, laboratory workers—medi 
cal researchers, nutritionists, soil specialists, and 
others dedicated to better living for man—are adding 

ars to our lives 

ides ahead should be spacious ones, with 

more hours tree trom the demands of carning a liveli 
hood and more years in that part of the litle span 
called volden 

Phere will be more time in coming years to savoi 
beauty—the scent of lilacs, the glowing mayesty ol 
the sunrise, the quiet of a spring night. There will 
be more time to enjoy triends, to write letters, to 
visit the ill 

Phere will be more time for the high-priority es 


sentials as well as the gracious embellishments ol 


civilized living. Phere may even be more time for 
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Ms nn syne sea Be 


Ot LONG AGO the admissions committee at St. Paul reniuses, and religious, political, and industrial lead 
School in Concord, New Hampshire, was asked to ers may and often do develop despite childhood neg 
consider the application of a thirteen-year-old boy lect. Unquestionably, however, many gilts go to waste 
Spencer C. ‘Thompson, After examining the bo because their possessors are not identified, encour 
record at his previous school and weighing the re« aged, and guided. Our country needs men = and 
mmendations of his former teachei the twelve women ol superior ability in business, art, education, 
member admissions Committee voted unanimously to journalism, labor, science, and government. We can 
reject him. ‘Then, according to Newsweek tor March not afford to waste any form of talent. 

j 17 
ecord of Spencer C. ‘Phompson was in reality that human resources that today we have broadened our 


the admissions director revealed that the It is an encouraging sign for the conservation of 


ol Sir Winston Churchill during his first years at definition of the gifted child. Now we include not 
Harrow some seventy years ago. The credentials the only those gifted with high abstract intelligence but 
committee had reyected were those of the lad who also those whose performance in any valuable line of 
to become one of the greatest statesmen in’ British human activity is consistently remarkable. Once 


history, an inspiring political leader, a famous hi iain, Who can identify such children? And how? 


tonian, and winner of a Nobel Prize for Literature Immediately we think of the classroom teacher. 
Churchill's school record, of course, did not in In an experiment now under way in Portland, Ore 
his 1.0. ‘bests lor measuring intelligence | gon, teachers’ judgments as well as standardized tests 

been devised. In all probability an i i are used to discover children of high mental ability 

test would have indicated Churchill's inte and/or “exceptional talent in art, music, mechanical 

tH) capacity but what sort of Geiger counter woul comprehes sion, creative writing, creative dance, crea 

e detected hi incomparable gilts in leade: »p, tive drama, and social leack rship.” Other professional 
tory, and Whitty WO l pediatricians physicians, school and public 


| social workers group work and recrea 


Do we today have any tests o1 technique | health nurse 


e vilts in children LO will n hely ; Ui ( can also help identity the gifted 
mice mtelligence tests do not re 
or gilts in leadership QOiten abilit 
arts and in leadership may exist i | parents help? Certainly they can. Who knows 
high abstract intelligence. And converse! I) iild more intimately? Who has lived with him 


uperior mental ability often have other gilts too longer? OL course parents can go astray in judging 


\t this point the question may arise: Need we their child. Often they lack sufhcient knowledge of 


Kern ourselves with gilted children? Genius will other children to make sound comparisons, and with 
ert itself: that's one of the litices ol genius. But out reliable yardsticks mothers and fathers may fail 
it? Ol course, artists, social ( mechanical to recognize unusual gilts, assuming every child has 
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the same endowments. Or parents may err in the 
other direction and assume that their child’s normal 
development is unusual. Participation in child study 
and parent education groups, such as those con 
ducted by P.T.A.’s, can help set parents straight and 
provide them with sound information 

The well-informed parent holds a strategic place 
in any drive to conserve human talent. He is in a 
position to discover gifts—and to discover them early. 
What signs should he look for? 

Studies of very young gifted children have given us 


valuable clues. Here are some to watch for 


* A large vocabulary, accurately used. 

* The use of phrases and sentences at an early age; the 
ability to tell or reproduce a story. 

* Keen observation and retention of information about 
things observed. 

* Interest in books and later enjoyment of atlases, dic- 
tionaries, and encyclopedias. 

* Interest in calendars and clocks 

¢ The ability to concentrate longer than most children. 


* Early discovery of cause-and-effect relationships 


¢ Early development of the ability to read. (Gilted chil- 
dren often learn to read before they enter school.) 


* Proficiency in drawing, music, or other art forms. 


Parents’ estimates of children’s abilities will some- 
times be inaccurate, of course. Yet it is important 
that they attempt to make judgments 

Recognition and praise from sympathetic parents 
olten prove strong mcentives lor the expression and 
development of gifts. Gilted children, like all other 
children, need security, affection, and encouragement 
it home. Therefore their parents should have an 
understanding of the mental, emotional, and social 
growth of gifted children. Insight based on = sure 
knowledge will be invaluable in guiding the child's 
ocial growth and personal adjustment, and provid 
ing varied experiences for the exercise of his talents 

The parents of a gifted child should not exploit 
iis gilts but simply accept and encourage them 
There are many children whose gilts in art, music, o1 
writing, though rare and distinctive, are undeveloped 
because of unfavorable home conditions. Strong emo 
tiohk Or insecurity stemming from deprivations al 
home can block expression and growth 

Lests of intelligence and aptitude are undoubtedly 


the most effective single means of identifying the 


child with a high degree of abstract intelligence pal 


ticularly the child with unusual ability in science 


Yet we must recognize that intelligence tests are not 


infallible. They do not always provide an accurate 


measure ol the ability of some children trom impov 


erished or underprivileged homes. Such tests do not 


always make allowance for differences in cultural 


background. Nor do intelligence tests enable us to 


locate all types of gifted children. Gilts in music, 


writing, or the other arts are revealed not by tests but 


by performance. Several promising techniques are 
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No queen need sell her jewels to finance this 
voyage of discovery. The reward could 

be treasure more precious than cargoes of 
royal jewelry — talent released for the light 


and delight of all men. 


being developed to identify fledgling artists. Films, 
for example, are bringing to light pupils who are 
highly gifted in writing. 


The symbolic and imaginative film The Hunter in 
the Forest, by the distinguished cameraman, Arne 
Sucksdorff, has been used to scout young writing tal 
ent. Subtitled “Story Without Words,” the film has 
neither narration nor dialogue, The sound track pre 
sents a musical score with special effects that accom 
pany the appearance of birds and animals. A guic 
suggests how teachers can encourage children to 
write what they truly feel about the film 

In one experiment, the film was shown in seventy 
nine classrooms in forty schools in thirty-four cities 
More than two thousand children, trom all the ele 
mentary grades, wrote stories o1 poems alter they 
had seen Hunter in the Fovest. Their compositions 
were rated on four counts: genuineness ol feeling 
sensitivity to words, phrases, and larger units; recog 
nition of the film's intent and of the symbols used; 
About 


10 per cent of the compositions were judged out 


and correct and appropriate use of English 


standing 


Phe following poem, “The Hunter and the Hunt 
ed,” reveals sensitivity and originality unusual in a 


filth grace child 


A hunter left his house saw a deer 
walked into the forest father, mother and fawn 
saw a bird Piched up his oun 
shot the bid ready to shoot 
puta feather in his hat thought 

and walked on and stopped 


bixed his hat and walked on 


Some COM positions are so outstanding in originality 
and beauty of expression that skeptical outsiders may 
doubt that children wrote them unaided. These 
young poets and prose writers would seem to be 
gifted children 


Who are the gifted in other arts—in drawing and 
painting, lor example? Watch the very young child 
for these signs: 

* Efforts to draw, in crayon or pencil, many things that 
he has seen. 

¢ Skill in drawing pictures of animals and people. 

¢ Appreciation of color in his drawings and his paintings. 


* Appreciation of design. 





* Originality in the use of finger paints; skill in combin 

ing colors in effective patterns. 

* Interest in pictures and picture books 

* Reproduction of his own experiences in some art form 

* Unusual success in painting, clay modeling, or soap 


carving 


* Interest in other people's creative work—at exhibitions, 
in museums, in school, and elsewhere 

I hve child who ha a wilt tor dancing 
ippreciating rhvthim may very earl how this ability 
in) dias ve ponse to recordings, in reproducing rhythm 
i rapid learning of kills, and in enjoyment of dane 
nye. Core vity in dramatics and i hivsical skal md 
iptitudes may be similarly revealed 

Phe child gifted in music will disclose his talent 
early enypoyment of rhythm and melody, in singing, 


Or In EX perth with ao musial mistrument 


I lie oung child who las a gilt lor leading others 
how an meclination to appreciate mal con 
the leclings of others and serve as an effective | 
Such a child may reveal tact and understanding 
he lead a proup to differentiate between d rraabole 
ind undesirable goals. He may be unusually adept at 
helpiny 1 group choose the most IpPproprrate jor 
tical, and eflective ways to achieve their goals. His 


enthusiasm, interest, and skill at play and other 
ratty pou tits Thay inyspoure othe: 

Student councils, widely used in puntor and seni 
high schools, not only offer boys and girls an Opp 
tunity to enrich therm social ¢ x PCTICHCe but also sery 
to identily youngsters who are potentiall eilted 
octal leadership. Standard tests may likewise help 
teachers identify potential leaders. A’ study of thy 
laneland Test of Soctal Maturity will give teachers 
an tiderstanding of the qualities sociated with 
ocial maturity, an important element in social lead 
ership. Soctometric measures, opinionail mich nom 
mating devices are uselul, too. An imterest miventory 
ihoas the Northwestern University lirvento may 
provide additional help in Jocating the child) who 
CUNyOoN octal activities and excel lS i leaden Pt) Tea.teey 
cillerent recreational pursuits 

\ithough promising experiments are under way, it 

regrettable that more has not been done to iden 

the gilted child in various areas of creativity a 
is in social leadership. However, in several proy 

t oli as those a Porthind, Oregon, and Ouse 
Illinois, Criterta are bemg sought for identifying sach 
children. Another promising development lies in 
me ol the newer tests for measuring primary men 
cl ceboalatae such tests as have been devised by the 
L bacarstoone While these tests should be regarded as 
spermmental they provide yet another uselul up 
proach i answering the questions Who are the 
iftedt 


Superior ability alone, we should recognise 


t 
cnough to qualify individuals for outstanding accom 


plishment or leadership. Training is also necessary 
along with encouragement and guidance, especially 
in the development of desirable character traits and 
ocial responsibility 

Dihhere is no doubt that we are neglecting many 
gifted children. ‘To develop their talents we need the 
constructive endeavor of school people as well ‘as the 
cooperation of informed citizens. The Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education As 
ociation says: “To COpe adequately with the prob 
lem of talent waste in American life today will re 


quire action by nearly every organized group, insti 


tution, and individual in American life. 


Phe future of our country and of democracy de- 
pends in large measure on the identification and edu 
cation of our gifted children and youth 

Kull use of the best abilities in the nation is essen 
tial for continued leadership and progress. “The 
United States has demonstrated how man’s ingenuity 


can harness vast sources ol powel! to make life more 


_—- 
comlortable 


secure, and happy 

In screntific exploration, our country has been the 
undisputed leader in many fields. If we were to be 
elfish, we would promote the discovery and the de 
velopment of human talent to enhance our own wel 
lure only. This is not in our tradition. We know 


that the world of knowledge and talent knows no 


laries. Without the contribution of an Edison 


bourne 
all the world might still be reading by candlelight, 
and without the dedication of a Salk the world might 
still be helpless betore the peril ol polio Without 
the constant search lor knowledge by gilted scientists 
and inventors, life everywhere would be more dreary, 
more diffeult, more dangerous 

We need our brightest minds to search out the 
truths around us that still await discovery. We need 
creative artists to contribute to our understanding 
and joy, to give us new insights and new affirmations 
ol cnduring values. We are at present engaged in a 
truggle to determine by what goals and ideals the 
peoples of the world will live. In our efforts to help 
all men learn to live in freedom, amity, and peace, 
we need spiritual guidance and courageous leader 


hip talented men and women equipped through 


education to find new solutions to old problems. We 


need brilliance in) diplomacy and ino human rela 
tronstlip lo create a better world we need thre 1¢ 


sourcelulness and the imagination of the gilted 


Witty, professor of education at Northwestern 
f well known to readers of the National 
They can look forward this fall to 
a second article about gifted children, in which Dr. 


Parent- Peacher 


Witty will discuss current provtstons for educating 


them, such as acceleration and enriched programs. 
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HHA USEFUL DEVICE, the pressure cooker, works when 
tlre pre ssures in it are kept be low the pont ol which 
the safety valve is set. These insick pressures are im 
portant; properly regulated, they peed up cooking 
tremendously. 

\ll of us have our pressures an 


lor releasing pent-up emotions that oth 


dangerously I hie psychologist William fam 
ht when, years ago, he iid We boil at different 
ree Pension or pre ure not danges hor 
one person may be intolerable t 
in teach individu il hoy 
of modern living, but 
Capacity to tolerate trust: 
hardship. Some of us have 
gencrating situation 
heat 
Wha tresses face 


Util que stion 


cring the heat, 


one thing, her far 


© 11. Armstrong Robert 


Dale B. Harris 


than the family her mothes cared for back in the 
twenties and thirties. And a large tamily increase 
the likelihood of friction, even among calm, reason 
able people. She certainly has more problems with 
three or four children than her mother had with 
one or two. There are more bruises to be kissed, more 
broken toys to be mended, more broken hearts to be 


comlorted 


foday woman's role is no longer restricted to that 
ol housekeeper and mother, whose public activitue 
are limited to church-going. Today we believe that 
everyone has a right to develop his talents as full 
as po lol Indced we vo beyond thi Our demo 
cratic ideal insists upon the enrichment of life tor 
CVCTY pel on ih our sociery We recognize that mics 
viduals become themselves most truly through celles 
Live relationships with other people Hlence the mod 
ern emphasis on group lite This emph 
to the leisure afforded by an unprecedentes high 


tandard of living, has greatly incre the number 
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ol organizations that make acceptable claims 
women's time and energy. 

In the last generation, too, the education of our 
population has been prolonged by about lour years 
Nearly hall of our young people—girls as well as 
boys—now complete high school, and a growing pro 
portion of women go on to college. Even so, their 
education still tends to be general and cultural 
rather than vocational, although (since more than 
hall of our working women are married) vocational 
training programs for women are becoming increas 
ingly important. 

Education has led modern Americans, and espe 
cially women, to expect satistying and enriched per 
onal living. ‘Today's woman wants to be a good 


mother, yet she also teels entitled to an intellectual, 


Feel harried and pushed and headed 
in several directions at once — without 
quite knowing what's tugging at 
you? Here's help in pinning 

down and managing the sources 


of distraction. 


a social, and a personal and emotional litle of her 
own, apart trom her family. How can she manage 
bothe Phat problem often generates pretty strong 
pressures 

Some women are coping quite successfully with 
this type ol pressure. Young mothers can look ahead 
amd see their lite divided into phases. For a time they 
are primarily mothers, reserving their professional 
and public activities for a later period. During the 
years When they are caring for children these mothers 
try to find intellectual and emotional satisfaction in 
motherhood itself. Phey join child study groups, not 
so much because they want to solve problems as 
because child growth is an interesting process and a 
knowledge of child development makes them more 
knowledgeable observers of children. Some squarely 
lace the question “What do TF really want most trom 
my children and for mysell?” Such soul-searching 
and goal-setting lead to self-discovery and thence to 
sell- fulfillment 

A second source of pressure lies an the diferent 


social roles that the modern woman must play. To- 
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day's housewife and mother must wear many “hats.” 
It is sometimes asserted that she cannot be a good 
mother and have a career or an adequate social life. 
Yet actually there need be no conflict between these 
roles; neither one has to be a full twenty-four-hour 
aday proposition. On the other hand, the young 
housewife certainly needs agility in shifting roles 

or in changing “hats,” as they say. Her role as 
mother differs trom her role in business or proles- 
sional life. The teacher at home with her own chil 
dren is not quite the same person that she is in the 
classroom with her pupils. A part-time social worker's 


image ol hersell interviewing clients must necessarily 


differ from her image of herself as a wife and parent 


‘To lay aside one role and take on another several 
times a day requires some agility as well as a set ol 
job skills. 

The necessity to play different roles may in itsell 
create pressure, even if the young wile fills all of 
them acceptably. The pressure may become especially 
great when she finds herself cast in demanding roles 
that differ sharply. She must become deeply involved 
in her husband's work, particularly if he is in man 
agement or business. She must be his hostess and his 
partner; she must also be the detached emotion 


reintorcer, the provider of comfort and distraction 
from work. 


Trivial reading and televiewing are perhaps in 
part an escape trom these pressures. Do-it-yoursell 
projects hobbies, and travel are perhaps also at 
tempts to find satislying and creative personal roles 
in the face of pressures that arise trom complex 
demands. 

Managing a household may exert a third type of 
pressure on the housewile. The modern home, with 
its many conveniences, offers an interesting paradox: 
Work is casier but more complicated. The budget 
has to be juggled to pay for labor-saving devices. ‘To 
operate her deceptively simple appliances and con 
trivances the wife has to be both gadgeteer and 
mechanic. She has to be able to read elaborate in 
structions, and she must understand machinery well 
enough to know when to call a service man. Further, 
the business of maintaining the modern family re 
quires a4 mounting number of forms to be completed 
and mailed, contracts to be signed, and business 
arrangements to be negotiated, not all of which a 
wile can hand over to her husband. 

Phe management of a household presents psycho 
logical hazards too. Much of the housewile’s work 
lacks the incentive that comes from competition and 
from clear-cut standards of efficiency. A mother often 
finds it difficult to evaluate the job she is doing 
either as a parent or as a housekeeper. The very 
repetitiousness of the routine constantly undoes her 


best efforts. Dishes don’t stay washed, floors don’t stay 
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dusted, and beds don’t sta‘ cl These chores must 
be faced day after day. Efficiency in housework re 
quires a high degree of emotional self-discipline 
Moreover, in the modern family the mother ts 
catered to less often than is the father. Breakdowns 


in household routines are likely to bring some fairly 


sharp comments, while work done well is frequently 
taken for granted. A psycholdgist would say that the 
housewile’s eflorts are “not reinforced.” In tamiulies 
where everyone ippreciates Mother's work and tells 
her so, she gets a good deal more satisfaction from 
her labo De 

Another difficulty is that the housewife’s work is 
poorly timed in relation to the leisure of othe 
members of the family. As the children come home 
from school and the husband comes home from work, 
her duties pick up 

With understanding, all membe the family 


can lowel the heat whe I this kind of pre ure builds 


up. The housewife may improve her planning and 


efhciency, but others can help D\ ping their che 
mands within bounds, by off yr pral and by 
sharing the housework. 

A fourth area of pressure is that yarenthood, 
and this pressure is felt in many wa\ both father 
and mother. You and I feel it when we discover that 
our homes lack space for all the activities we want 
to carry on and the equipment they require. Some 
people can tolerate piled-up closet better than 
others, but wherevei inadequate ‘ iis to stor 
age problems, there is the added of finding 
what we want when we want it. Here again efficient 
planning can help, but the sad truth is that the 
modern home is often too small for the activities 
that are based there. 

Pressure is communicated to the children when we 
supply them with too many new experiences, too 
many toys, and elaborate equipment. ‘Though each 
may be wholesome in itself, the children may end up 
being distracted rather than developed 

As we try to apply the principles of good parent 
hood, we may inadvertently create pressure among 
the children. When the older on ire. permitted 
privileges, such as a later be ounger ones 
may complain. The fact that wh rood for one 
individual may not be good for ano hard to 
explain to children, ¢ pecially when they are strug 
gling to learn what fairne " 

As we increase the good thing children 
and then proceed to have mort find our 
selves pushed to do all that i x ed of us. We 
plunge into the P.T.A., the cub scout the church, 
community projects, and fund drive As good pat 
ents, we owe something to all of them, but they 
may at times add to the mse of pi ure 

Again, we have placed hig! value on being 
good parents that we may attes to outdo one 
inother (and ourselves). Ou eness leads us 
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in turn to put pressure on our children, because they 
supply the evidence by which parenthood is often 
judged The cure for this type ol pressure is to 
examine our own and our family’s activities and 
perlorm some mayor social surgery, cutting away 


engagements here and reducing expectations there 


» 


While these I-must-be-a-good-parent pressures may 
make Mother (and Dad) uncomfortable, there is no 
evidence that they are ruining this generation ol 
children. True, parents—even those who work hard 
to do all they can for their youngsters—olten wonder 
at the widening distance between themselves and 
their children. And certain recent studies do suggest 
that the young child’s uncritical acceptance of his 
parents yields to more neutral attitudes after he starts 
school. These changing attitudes, however, do not 
reflect dissatisfaction and estrangement; rather, they 
are part of growing up. The majority of children of 
all ages express positive feelings and affection fon 
their parents. A very small minority give any evidence 
ol negative, hostile, ol untriendly attitudes toward 
their mothers and fathers. 

How much do children actually suffer from the 
pressures their parents feel? The general picture ol 
youth we get from our studies is one of considerable 
adaptability. It is in our behavior problem clinics 
that we find evidence of parents who are too ambi- 
tious and who transmit tensions that children are 
not capable of handling. We also see evidence of 
tension in families that must move about lreque nitly, 
so that the children have been unable to develop a 
sense of belonging. Sometimes, too, an outright con 
flict between parent and child disturbs the child's 
growth. But the proportion of children who come 
to behavior-problem clinics is so small that generali 
zations from these cases do not necessarily apply to 
most children. The normal youngster is capable of 
coping with many kinds of experience, sometimes 
quite difficult ex pe rience, despite very real pressures 
on the cooker. 

To sum up, then: Everyone who has used a pres- 
sure cooker knows that it can accomplish its task 
only if the pressure is carefully regulated. Explosions 
are wasteful and dangerous; a compl te absence of 
pressure is just as unsatisfactory. One solution lies in 
reducing the heat under our cookers to the point 
where the pressure is tolerable yet intense enough to 


get the work done 


Dale B. Han a noted psychologist ws director 
of the Institute of Child Welfare at the Universit 
of Minnesota. Not only does he contribute widely to 
profe ional journals, but he is an active member of 
many rroups devoted to children and outh—such 
as the U.S. Labor Department's Advisory Commis 


sion on Young Workers 





rie Photograph 


J Why is the U.S. government proposing steps 
toward disarmament when Russia’s actions in Hun 
yary and the Middle East dictate a need for our 
building more and stronger armaments? Wouldn't 
disarmament now jeopardize national security? 

The United States’ efforts toward disarmament 
abe in response to the most pressing problem ol our 
times, that of preventing an outbreak of a nuclear 
conflict that could conceivably destroy world civiliza 
tion. The many diverse and difhcult problems that 
beset the world—whether they be military, political, 

economic; whether they be in Europe, the Middle 
bast, or the Far East—we may hope ultimately to 
resolve by patient and constructive negotiation, but 
only if peace is maintained. A nuclear war would 
put an end to many existing international issues, but 
uch a tragic solution could also mark the end of 
human civilization as we know it 

Building more and stronger armaments offers no 
permanent security and furnishes no real solution to 
anything. True and lasting security will be found not 
in an ever increasing arms build-up but in the sale 
guarded control of arms. Armaments are justified 
*Por the preparation of this material, the National Parent- 1 eacher 


is especially indebted to Floyd Springer, Jv., of the White House 
Disarmament Staff 
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This U.S. Air Force medium reconnaissance plane (an RB-47) is 
manned and equipped for aerial inspection. It carries a crew of 
three and seven cameras of the type shown here in V formation. 
Flying at forty thousand feet, the plane can photograph a million 
square miles of territory in three hours. 


An Interview on 
Disarmament 
with 

the White House 


Disarmament 


Staff” 


only to protect our country and the Free World until 
a happier and more reasonable climate prevails in 
international relations. While this nation continues 
to work for a secure and safeguarded disarmament, 
with adequate inspection and control, it will at the 
same time maintain and, if necessary, increase the 
armed strength needed to protect the Free World. 


( Didn't we try disarmament before, only to meet 
with frustration and failure? 

\ ; 

© Yes, we and other nations of the world have, in 
the past, known failure in our disarmament eflorts. 
We have also seen that failure result in recurring 
tragic and destructive wars. The world has since 
learned a great deal from the bitter lessons of history. 

We have learned that a mounting armaments race 
almost always ends in war between nations. We have 
learned, too, that unilateral disarmament, and _ its 
attendant one-sided weakness, is an open invitation 
to aggression. We have learned that disarmament 
without adequate inspection and control to ensure 
compliance instills a false sense of security. 

Today, in an age when nations possess the capa 
bilities to inflict wholesale devastation upon one 


another, failure must not be a part of the disarma 
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ment vocabulary. In the age of the hydrogen bomb, 
the great issue is no less than the survival of human 
civilization. All the world must by now be aware of 


this inescapable fact. 
What are the President's views on the subject? 


No one is more conscientiously dedicated to 
the cause olf world peace and to the continuing search 
for a secure and safeguarded disarmament program 
than is President Eisenhower. The President's strong 
convictions were recently expressed as tollows 

“We must—and we shall—continue to strive cease 
lessly to achieve not the illusion but the reality of 
world disarmament. Illusion in thi ise Can assume 
cither of two forms. It can mean ; llance upon 
agreements without saleguards. On 1 be the sug 
gestion that simple suspension of ou le: sts 
without sure knowledge of the others, 
signifies progress—rather than peril 

‘lL remain profoundly hopeful that, if we. stay 
strong and steadfast, the reality of significant world 
disarmament will come to 

‘There is every reason t lieve tl { there but 
be sincerely pe icelul pul ) on l the na 


tions of the world can achieve and agrce upon a sy 


tem olf dependabl controls governing disarmament 


How does the I government deal with these 


probl mis? 


On March 19, 1955, President 

ated the Cabinet post of Special tant to the 
President for Disarmament. A we irmament 
Stall was brought together | iVilian and 
military personnel w broad ground and 
unique qualifications nece ith the prob 
lems and issues involved in disarmament 

This Disarmament Staff has deve wd, on behalf 
of the President and the Stat partment, thr 
studies, investigations, and conclusior t iS ap 
proved by the President alter review by the National 
Security Council, have become ( nited States 
disarmament policy The work « pecial Dis 
irmament Staff has now progressed trom the policy 


development phase to the internat 


FOUALIONS 
phase. In this latter respect the pecial Assistant 
therefore now reports to the through the 
Secretary of State, inasmuch Department 
of State that properly has the re pon ibility for guid 
ing international negotiations and the conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

Other branches of the U.S. government uch as 
the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, are also directly concerned with dis 
armament matters. The Disarmament Statl cooper 
ited closely with these agencies lor tlating dis 


armament poli ‘ 


NATIONATI PARI 


< 
Executive Branch? 


A 


following working groups: 


How does this special staff function in the 


The Disarmament Staff is composed of the 


There is an assigned military officer from the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, each an authority 
on the problems revolving around armaments and 
their control and reduction 

There are members assigned from the State Ds 
partment, the Atomic Energy Commission, the U.S 
Information Agency, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the International Cooperation Agency, and other 
government departments. Together with the military 
members, they form the working stall to assist in 
technical and policy matters 

There are nongovernine ntal task forces, composed 
of distinguished private individuals. Each individual 
is outstanding in a field of investigation and re 
search, including nuclear physics and nuclear inspec 
tion, aerial inspection, ground force inspection, naval 
inspection and missiles, the steel industry, power 
facilities, military budgets and financing, and com 
MuUnications involved nh ath Inspection and reporting 
system. These task forces are concerned with broad 
studies and high-level investigations in the varied 
fields related to disarmament 

In addition, the President's Special Committee on 
Disarmament Problems was formed to provide inter 


departmental coordination 
How is Congress ke pt informed 


’ Congressional leaders, ¢ pecially the Subcom 
mittce on Disarmament ol the Senate Foreign Rela 
tions Committee, are informed o progress in dis 
armament matters. In special hearings the subcom 
mittce has been advised of continuing deve lopments 


‘ 


What part does the United Nation play? 


\ International negotiations on disarmament 
problems are ordinarily conducted through the 
United Nations, more particularly the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament ol the U.N. Disarmament Commis 
sion. Members of the subcommittee are the U.S. the 
United Kingdom, Canada, France, and the U.S.S.R 

Ihe U.N. General Assembly also takes an active 
role in the efforts toward disarmament; debates the 
issues involved; and makes resolutions guiding the 


Disarmament Subcommittee in its negotrations 


() Do we negotiate with other countric 


A 
\ Negotiations with other countries ordinarily 
are conducted within the context of the United Na 


tions and particularly through meetings of the U.N 


1 





Disarmament Subcommittee. In addition, negotia 
tions have been carried on through regular diplo 
matic channels; through special conterences of tor 
eign ministers; or in special high-level meetings, such 
as the Summit Conterence at Geneva 


How do our eflorts coincide with those of our 
kiee World allies? 


Under treaty arrangements, such as NATO, we 
cooperate closely with our allies in matters that in 
volve our collective security. In contemplating and 
lormulating disarmament policies, we consult and 
work in the fullest understanding with our friends. 
Since the security and defense of the Free World 
community are so closely linked together, frequent 
and continuing consultation is an integral part of 


US. policy. As we take into account the views and 


attitudes of our allies, as we exchange and compose 


OUL POSILLOns, Kree World solidarity is strengthened. 


What has caused the deadlock in’ reaching 


agprocmenty 
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a 
fy The immense task of tackling the problems in 


volved in the reduction and control of armaments 

cannot be overestimated. The disarmament dilemma 
affecting as it does the well-being and the security, 

pt rhaps even the survival, of the nations of the world 
is not simple of solution. 

There is the problem of suspicion and mutual dis 
trust of motives and intentions between the western 
nations and the Soviet bloc. 

Phere is the difficulty that rapidly unfolding «ce 
velopments in nuclear weapons and ICBM research 
tend to outstrip our capabilities to deal with pres 


ent proble ms 


() Briefly, what is our basic disarmament policy? 


A Our disarmament policy can be briefly outlined 
in five initial major objectives and in the accompany 
Ing proposals to meet them. Here are the objectives: 
1. To reverse the trend toward larger stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons and to reduce the future nuclear threat. 
2. To provide against great surprise attack and thus 
reduce the danger of major war. 


5. To lessen the burden of armaments and to make 
possible improved standards of living. 

4. To ensure that research and development activities 
concerned with the propulsion of objects through outer 
space be devoted exclusively to scientific and peaceful ends. 


5. To ease tensions and to facilitate the settlement of 
difheult political issues. 

The United States’ proposals to meet these objec- 
tives were presented to the U.N. General Assembly 
on January 14, 1957: 

1. The United States proposes that an agreement 
be reached in which, under effective international 
inspection and supervision, all future production of 
fissionable materials shall be used or stockpiled exclu 
sively for non-weapons purposes. It recognizes that 
there exists at present no known scientific means by 
which stockpiles of nuclear materials already in ex 
istence can be accounted for. Accordingly we are 
prepared to enter into agreement to halt furthe 
additions to such stockpiles, and then to reverse the 
current trend by the transfer of nuclear materials 
from military uses to peaceful uses. 

2. If the foregoing proposal to control the future 
production of fissionable materials could be put into 
eflect, the United States would be willing to ente: 
into agreement to limit, and ultimately to eliminate, 
all nuclear test explosions. A ban on nuclear test 
explosions, under present limited methods of detect 
ing them, offers no safe assurance that testing would 
not be carried out secretly to circumvent detection. 
Pending the establishment of a foolproof system to 
detect test explosions, the United States is willing to 
work out a method for advance notice and registra 
tion of tests under limited international observation. 


3. The United States proposes that we move 
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toward a first-stage reduction, under adequate inspec- 
tion, of conventional armaments and armed forces, 
using as a basis two and a half million for the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S., and lower levels for France, 
the United Kingdom, and other countries. The 
United States proposes that we achieve this forward 
step through the progressive establishment of an 
effective inspection system concurrent with such re 
ductions. An adequate inspection system would re 
quire both aerial inspection and ground inspection. 
The United States believes that further reductions, as 
well as comprehensive disarmament agreements, must 
in the long run be paralleled by settlement of the 
major political issues now dividing the world. It be- 
lieves, however, that a first-stage reduction would 
markedly improve the international climate 

4. Asa first step toward assuring that future devel 
opments In outer space res¢ arch would be devoted 
exclusively to peaceful and scientific ends, the U.S. 
proposes that the testing of such objects be brought 
under international inspection and participation 

5. To provide against the possibility of a great 
nuclear surprise attack and to prevent miscalculation 
by any nation regarding the intentions of another, 
the United States proposes the progressive installa- 
tion of an adequate system of inspection and control. 
If all nations are safeguarded against such an attack, 
the likelihood of a calculated major war in the nu 
clear age and of tensions arising from the threat of 
war becomes immeasurably reduced. As beginning 


steps, or confidence-building measures, the U.S. has 


also proposed that methods for a system of air inspec- 


tion be developed initially through joint technical 
study and demonstration of inspection methods 

Phe United States believes that these proposals can 
serve as a sound basis for progress in disarmament. It 
believes, too, that in our international negotiations, 
through hard work, mutual good will, patience, and 
a flexible, progressive approach, we must continue to 


seck new ways to reach agreement. 
What has caused delay in reaching agreement? 


The greatest difference between our position 
and that of Russia has been the refusal of the U.S.S.R 
to agree to proposals for safeguarded inspection that 
would permit verification of adherence to disarma- 
ment agreement obligations. Continued Russian op 
position to realistic, workable plans for inspection 
and control has caused the western nations to doubt 
Russia's good faith 

The Soviet position calls for banning of nuclear 
weapon tests, but without provisions lor verihication 
of such a ban. This country does not concur with the 
contention of the U.S.S.R. that any nuclear test ex 
plosion anywhere in the world is immediately detect 
able with present-day instruments. The U.S. holds 
that detection is by no means a 


rtainty and that 
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more reliable methods of reporting and observing 


tests are necessary before a test ban can be effective. 


What is the outlook for the success of renewed 
negotiations? 


Phe disarmament outlook today, in spite of 
difhculties in closing the East-West gap, is not so 
discouraging as it was in the past. An interesting 
development was the Soviet proposal accepting a 
limited application of President Eisenhower's aerial 
inspection plan to a large area of Europe on both 
sides of the lron Curtain. 


Where can additional facts be obtained? 


Phe Disarmament Staff has entered upon an 
expanded program to disseminate information to the 
many valuable and important nongovernmental or- 
ganizations that have expressed a concern for the 
government's arms-control efforts. 

The stafl welcomes queries and suggestions from 
all groups, representing Americans in every walk of 
life, on a matter of such vital concern to each of us. 
The staff will make every effort to inform, and co- 
operate with, organizations and individuals, 


What can the average citizen do to help ad- 
vance the cause of peace? 


‘ 
4 


~ It is often difhcult for the individual citizen to 
perceive just what impact his own actions may have 
on the determination of national policy. Suffice it to 
say that for more than a century and a half out 
nation’s course has been plotted by a majority of 
individual wills. Its actions in disarmament and the 
maintenance of peace are, in the final analysis, the 
responsibility of each citizen. In these five ways you 
and every American can help fulfill your obligation 

Keep informed, Study the political, military, and 
economic facts of the world in which we live. To 
understand them is to realize the implications in 
volved in the search for peace. 

Take part. With a better understanding of the 
world’s problems, encourage and use every available 
means for constructive discussions with your neigh 
bors, associates, and community groups 

Share. Select and support a private overseas assist 
ance project as a personal, clirect means ol sharing 
America’s resources to help others help themselves 

Make friends. Show warmth and hospitality to 
forcign students, trainees, and exchange technicians 
visiting this country. Only you can offer the triendli 
ness so necessary if foreign visitors are to receive 
genuine impressions of life in these United States 

Pray for peace Finally, pray lor peace—tor help in 
searching out the ways in which it can be realized 


and for continuing faith that peace can be achieved 
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© Hl. Armstrong Roberts 


PACH PERIOD OF OUR HiIstoRY has assigned particular 
lessons of tts own to out democratic selves. Not the 
least of our assignments today is that of learning how 
to be good neighbors within the world community 

Once we have properly sized up the problem be 
fore us, and have got our bearings in this age of the 
contracted planet and the explosive atom, we should 
be apt students where this particular lesson is con 
corned, A variety of insights and skills conducive to 
our learning of it have already been built into ow 
personality structures, into our habit’ systems and 
value systems. We Americans have practiced neigh 
bormg, and have liked practicing it under many 
different circumstances 

In his poem “TH Phis Should Change "Stephen 
Vincent Benet writes 


There w the look from the 
raiwht- backed tow 
Ind the old graves deep 


where the mass 


And Archibald) MacLeish, in “American Letter 
writes of the midwestern trontier 

Ji is strange to sleep in the bare 

Onan open land where few bu 

lleve fw one man and another 

On the darkening hills the faint 


Hleve itis one man and the i ? 


UNITED STATES 


Bonaro W. Overstreet 


In “A Hundred Collars,” Robert Frost gives us the 
intimate feel of a New England area where the 
person who just “happens by” one or another farm 
Call Say, 

Kolks entertain me from the kitchen doorstep, 

fll in a family row down to the youngest 
And of a sprawling, ugly industrial area Carl Sand 
burg writes in “The Windy City”: 

Forewe us if the monotonous houses co mile on mile 


llon monotonous streets out to the prairies 


tnd dooryard lilacs near a malleable won works 


Lon wo tan uished 
In a short whispering purple 
Po these monotonous, ramshackle houses, tired work 
ers, at day's end, 
Fake home the monotonous patter 
elevated railroad guard in the rush hours 
your step Watch your step Watch your step.” 
What shall we say of all these places—these and the 
many others that might be added to them out of our 
experience as a people on this continent? There are, 
I believe, at least three things we can say: 
These plac es are finerican 
These ave places where people have learned to 
neighbor th one anothe 


These a places that ave changing from what 
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they wsed to he because they 


rey world, 


ofa chan 


Phomas Ferril might be speaking for all of us when 
he writes, in “Waltz Against the Mountains,” 


I have seen enough of hills and blood 
Ind lovers and old men and windou 
The bones of churches and the bone { 


of mountains, 


To know how far we may have come t they 


Ind where we're going for a little ay 


faking our arts of neighboring with us, as out 
forefathers took the arts of hand and mind to one 
frontier after another, we are going out to see what 
it takes to build a world of neighbors 

Phere are certain things that we know it takes 
We have learned these things in the trim, cherished 
houses of the “straight-backed town” and, no less, in 
the scattered farmhouses of the prairie and in the 


“monotonous houses” of cde pressed urban areas 
What, specifically, do we know that may prove 

serviceable for our broader, more inclusive adventure 

in neighboring? 

Fo the MAan Next Do N yYasior 1 P vacy 
We know, first of all, that the art of neighboring 

has at its core a willingness to take people pretty 

much as they come; to let them, within broad limits 
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of tolerance, be themselves and live their own lives 

Neighbors are not, as a rule, people who live near 
us by our personal choice. Nor have they, as a rule, 
chosen their living place in order to have us as 
neighbors. It has been said that while God gives us 
our relatives, we can choose our own triends. But it 
is circumstance, by and large, that gives us ou 
neighbors. For reasons of their own, they decide to 
buy or rent a home near the place where we, tor 
reasons of our own, have decided to buy or rent; and 
we thereby become neighbors. 

It can make a great deal of difference to us what 
they are like, and to them what we are like. Happily, 
neighbors olten become triends—people whom we 
choose to be with more often than circumstances re 
quire. But they cannot be compelled into friendship 
And no matter how dear they become to us, we can 
not cling to them possessively when, for reasons ol 
their own, they decide to move away. While they 
remain neighbors, moreover, their affairs and lives 
are their own, not ours to pry into Or lo Manage 

It was as a neighbor that Robert Frost wrote in 
“The Star-Splitter,” 


If one by one we counted people out 
For the least sin, it wouldn't take us long 


To get so we had no one left to live with 





We know what he meant. We have all known 
individuals who could not neighbor with anyone, 
who literally “had no one left to live with” because 
of their hypercriticalness and their determination to 
run other people's lives. The art of neighboring is, 
among other things, the art of flexible acceptance 

of the human race and of those particular samples of 
it who happen to live next door or within some 


other frame of proximity, 


, 
vf 


lo let people live their own lives does not, how 


ever, mean ignoring them, passively letting them go 


their way while we go ours. The second part of the 


art of neighboring is that of creating an atmosphere 
of general, undemanding good will—an atmosphere 
warm and hospitable enough so that friendliness and 
mutual enjoyment can develop within it by thei 
own natural stages. 

We ourselves, during the past two years, have been 
living within this sort of atmosphere on a. street 
where we came as strangers, and we know how rich 
a human creation it can be, Our essential privacy 
and freedom have remained inviolate; but by one 
small sign and then another the neighbors have 
made us feel, almost since the day of our arrival, 
that we were welcome. It took nothing more than 
a friendly wave of the hand, from one person and 
then another, to maké us feel at the beginning that 
we were received, not looked at with wary or calcu- 
lating eyes. And it took nothing more deliberate than 
casual, happenstance visits—out in the garden on 
down by the mailbox—to establish the atmosphere 
within which friendliness could grow out of “stranger 
hood.” Now we find ourselves warmly enjoying an 
assured sense of liking and being liked and of mutual 
appreciation—but with the private integrity of each 
family still preserved. 

Phe phrase “mutual appreciation” has, I think, a 
rather special meaning where ne ighbors are con 
cerned, | have noted above that ne ighbors are to be 
distinguished trom both relatives and chosen friends, 
though they may become triends. As a rule also they 
are to be distinguished from fellow workers, though 
not always. On our one-block-long street, some ten 
miles out of Washington, D. C., we have among out 
neighbors two colonels from the Pentagon, a doctor, 
a nonmedical member of the Blue Cross organization, 
a member of the ‘Treasury Department, and a man 
whose field is public housing. Our association with 
these neighbors is not, in the nature Of things, geared 
to our work. Rather, they stretch their interests, when 


we are together, to include our particular work, and 


One of the great decisions now facing our country is the 
proposed by President Eisenhowe: 


approved by eighty-one nations and will soon be 


we stretch our interests to include theirs. Thus neigh- 
boring becomes growing; it makes all of us more 
flexible and more wide ranging in our understanding 
and appreciation than we would be if we could 
stay exclusively within our own specific fellowship 
of work. 


Again, and very importantly, the art of neighbor 
ing is that of giving help where help is needed—and 
of giving it by reason of need, not simply by reason 
of personal affection. 

By whatever circumstances they were originally 
brought near to one another, neighbors on a street 
or on adjoining farms are also neighbors in’ the 
universe. All of them are subject to the vicissitudes 
of humin life, to “fire, flood, and other public 
calamity” and to the private problems attendant 
upon accident, illness, and death in the family; and 
they are subtly bound together within a pattern of 
mutual helpfulness. Where this pattern is not recog 
nized, there is no neighboring. Physical proximity 
alone cannot create it. There is nothing, I think, that 
Americans, by and large, know more profoundly than 
this: that neighbors are fellow mortals, with all the 
needs that characterize their human nature and 
their mortality. 

Finally, neighbors are overspanned, in their rela- 
tionship, by some embracing frame of life that we 
call community. They know one another in person 
to-person relationships, but also they know one 
another as members of this larger home that they 
share. To the extent that they are good neighbors, 
they are creatively and responsibly involved in mak 
ing the larger home, no less than their smaller private 
homes, a good place for children to grow up in and 
lor men and women to live in as grownups. Many of 
their best times together, as neighbors, will be times 


of rendering shared service to the larger home. 


' ' 
hborhnood—Cre 


We know 


Americans. We have 


these things about neighboring, we 
learned them by experience: 
respect for privacy and lor individual differences; the 
sort of undemanding, out-reaching good will that 
gives friendship a chance to grow; readiness to give 
help when help is needed, regardless of personal lik 
ing or not liking; and readiness to pool our eflorts 
as neighbors on behalf of the larger home we share. 

Are not these the arts of world neighboring also? 
I believe they are. To learn how to practice them on 
a scale that befits man’s planetary home is the lesson 


assigned us in this age 


acce plance ol tte International Atom Energy Awency, 
This plan for the atom to serve the peaceful pursuits of mankind has been 


voted on by the U.S. Senate. For information on the I.A.E.A 


write to the Public Services Division of the State Department. 
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e We are deeply interested in the fact you stated on 
page 13 of the March issue that “twenty years ago 
2.5 per cent of our entire national income went for 
education, Today only 1 f pe cent of our four-hun- 
dred-billion-dollar national income woes for this pur 
pose.” We would like to public e this fact, so ave 
therefore eager to quote the source, basis of national 
mcome, type of educational expenditure included, 


and so on, Mas. G. D. L., JR 


Your question sent me to the National Education 
Association’s Research Division. Result: I’m red 
faced at my acceptance of this figure from a source I 
thought reliable. And yet 


The N.E.A. supplies figures for 1955—latest date 


available. In that year the national income reached 
$424,048,000,000. Expenditures for public schools 
totaled $9,365,000,000, That's 2.9 per cent. 

Now let’s look at 1935—twenty years ago. We were 
coming out of the depression. Our total national in- 
come was only $57,000,000,000, of which we spent 
91,840,000,000 on our public schools Perce ntage, 4.2. 

Actually the year in which we spent least lor our 
public schools was the expensive war year of 1944. 
Ihe percentage then was only 1.3. The highest ratio 
put out for the public schools came at the depth of 
the depression. In 1932, 5.1 per cent of our shrunken 
income went for education. 

I find that the schools’ share of the national in- 
come has fluctuated very little since 194g—lrom a 
low of 2.4 per cent to a high of § per cent in 1954 
Between 1930 and 1940 we siphoned off more than 
% per cent every year except one, So it is true that 
we allocated more of our wealth to the schools dur- 
ing the depression years than during the current 
prosperous years 

Now all this doesn’t mean that estimators err when 
they give that figure of $400,000,000,000 for our na 
tional income in 1956. And it may be that what we 
spent for our public schools did drop to 1.4 per cent. 
But [ doubt it. 


Nor do I doubt that the richest country in the 
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EDUCATION? 


world can afford to spend g per cent or more to pre 
pare the next generation to carry on, 


Thank you for raising the question, 


e In our school district a referendum for a tax in 
crease has been voted down three times and ts up for 
a possible revotewin the near future. The percentage 
of eligible voters has been exceptionally good; lack 
of votes ws not ow problem. Rather, ow problem 1s 
to inform the citizens as to how their voting will 
affect the school district in the future. Do you have 
any wnformation as to what has happened to other 


schools in similar situations? B. B 


Iwo weeks ago I rode to Cincinnati's airport with 
a school principal from a city not filty miles from 
you. She said, “Our city just voted a bond issue tor 
a new elementary school. We will vote bond issues 
for new schools every year for the next seven years, 
at least.” By contrast, a bond issue in one of New 
York’s wealthiest suburbs went down in defeat, 
though it was backed to the hilt by the school board. 
Yet in Fairfield, Connecticut, a bond issue for two 
new elementary schools and a high school breezed 
through. 

Why? Why does one city “shell out” for education 
while its neighbor votes “shall now’? 

For an answer, listen to a story | heard last week 
at the first Conterence on School-Community Rela 
tions held at ‘Teachers College, Columbia University 
A New Jersey industrial town found its Red Feather 
Community Fund drive bringing in less every yeat 
When the committee sought a popular educator to 
head the drive he said, “On one condition—that you 
make an expert public opinion survey of our contri 
bution habits.” That survey by Princeton experts cost 
three thousand dollars. It revealed that the Fund 
committee did not represent a proper cross section of 
the people; that its appeals fell flat; and that the 
annual drive did not come at a time when people 
could and would give 


With these facts at hand, the committee corrected 
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its lack of balance, changed its methods, ran two 
drives instead of one, and surpassed its goal. 

That's lesson number one: Get the facts. Find out 
who is pro and who is con and why. You'd better 
ask for professional help. (Try Northwestern Uni 
versity.) With the necessary information, those who 
work for better schools can act intelligently. 

Now let's look at Fairfield. Why does it support 
its schoolss Among many reasons two stand out: its 
parent teacher associations and its citizens’ council 
lor schools. “The PJT.A. enlists parents—especially 
parents of children in the elementary schools. ‘The 
citizens’ council enlists leading businessmen, pro- 
lessionals, retired people, and others Loge ther these 
groups study their schools. Committees look into all 
manner olf problems—the teaching of reading, safety, 
new buildings, salary schedules. Committee reports 
appear im newspapers. People discuss the reports 
When Fairfield goes to the polls its citizens have 
already made their decisions, based on caretul studies 
and tall understanding. 

Have | made this all sound easy? I hope not. Get 
ting support for schools requires devoted, skilled 
leadership. When ‘Teachers College extended an invi 
tation to that four-day conlerence on school-commu 
nity relations, fifty-six Communities sent teams of five 
each. Leam members included P.T.A. and citizens’ 
council leaders, school board members, superintend 
ents and teachers, even newspapermen. For four 
days we worked in groups on problems ranging from 
how to measure public opinion to how to improve 
newsletters. ‘The clinic on bond issues drew more 
yroups than any other, 

Ihe caver attendance at this conference shows 
that citizens and educators alike recognize that good 
chools won't grow up Popsy like. We will get bond 
issues passed and more tax income only when we 
ourselves go back to school to learn the skills of 


busting vood school-community relations. 


@ Should high schools have honors systems or othe 


neans of recognizing achievement?) (Continued) 


From the city schools of Wilson, North Carolina, 


comes a resounding “No.” An “honor roll report 
ubmitted by Drs. White, Adams, and Cutlip con 


cludes with these words: 


“We do not know of one good reason to use the 
honor roll as a motivational device in a modern 
chool in a democracy.” 

Honor rolls, says the report, won't work because: 

1. Such recognition “is not equally available to all chil 
dren.” Only those who are endowed with a “high 1.Q 
md “enjoy certain other social and motivational advar 
tages have any chance of receiving this distinction 

Phe use of the hoor roll “creates extreme pressures 


on individuals at a tine when no imecrease in pressures 1s 
called foot 


might be ready for “pressures.”) 


(The report doesn't indicate at what age youth 
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5. It is inequitable. Children who have had to do very 
little in terms of their ability receive rewards. 


4. Schools are geared to the average student. Bright chil 
dren are the “exceptional.” Honors reward the small “ex 
ceptional” segment. (What about the “honor” of winning 
a football letter? Shall this go too?) 


Students come from homes of varying qualities. Theit 
environment introduces too many variables to make honor 
rolls “meaningful.” 


6. In school students learn much more than subject mat 
ter—for instance, “morals” and “proper value systems 
Honor rolls don't “take such vital activities into account.” 


Honor rolls injure boys and girls psychologically 
because: 

1. Too few individuals are influenced. “Other more 
wholesome motivational devices can be used with this 


group to achieve scholastic results.” (What are these better 
methods?) 


2. “To bribe a bright child for doing what he can and 
should be doing is equivalent to giving a sick man a prize 
lor taking medicine.” 


5. “A child should not be taught to expect to be paid 
or honored for doing what he needs to do and what ts 


good for him to do,” 


j. “A ‘tip-minded’ attitude has no place in our scheme 


of things.” It builds up “unrealistic behavior patterns in 


that [students] are taught to expect rewards for adequate 
performance 


5. “When an individual is taught that rewards come 
only from outside himself and cannot be provided by him 
self, he has been given a very unfortunate bit of informa 
tion.” (Doesn't this give undue weight to honor rolls?) 


6. Human beings are complex. Honor rolls are too sim 
ple and naive to exert a “fundamental or lasting influence 
of the sort we wish to inculcate in the individual child 


So say the good doctors. What a lively issue for 
some P.T.A. meeting! “Resolved that honor rolls 
are detrimental to children’s welfare.” (You might 
need to define the age level because honor rolls tend 
to be limited to high school.) 

I myself have always gloried in democracy as a 
free, competitive society—a society that encourages 
each person to make the best of his abilities, whether 
of brain or brawn. I think of democracy as using all 
manner of incentives—marks, ribbons, salaries, ce 
grees, positions, money, honors, diplomas, buttons, 
badges, and what not. Have we not made increasing 
use of the “carrot” of rewards and less of the “stick” 
of poverty, denial of educational opportunity, and 
so on? Children, too, live in our competitive society. 
Shall we deny them the rewards for achievement that 
we provide so generously for adults? 

As I write this, word comes from St. Louis that 
high school students will be sent to three types of 
schools depending on the results of tests showing 
scholastic achievement and interests. It’s a kind ol 
city-wide “honor roll” system. Its adoption represents 
a reaction to a program dominated by the “average.” 
This experiment will be worth watching. 


WittiamM D. BourweLi. 
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What is merit pay and merit rating? 
What's the issue? Why the controversy? 
Who's for it? Who's against it? 


MERIT PAY FOR TEACHERS presumably a vetived, if not 
a dead, issue—reentered the ring of educational con- 
troversy at two education conventions this year, It 
proved to have plenty of punch. Hundreds of inter- 
ested persons couldn't find standing room at a meet- 
ing on the topic at the convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators in Atlantic 
City last February. They filled the corridor, clamor- 
ing for admittance. When obliging officials sched- 
uled a repeat bout the next day in a huge ballroom, 
nearly two thousand school administrators, school 
board members, and teachers showed up for the no- 
holds-barred fight. And at the same hour in a differ- 
ent room another interested audience heard repre- 
sentatives of the Ladue, Missouri, school system de- 
wrthe Ladue’s merit rating program. 

The merit pay tissue also took the center of the 
fave at the convention of the National School 
Roards Association, which immediately preceded the 
dministrators’ meeting. Pros and cons were present- 
ed by a panelata veneral session. Ata section meet- 
ne for board members from cities of more than three 

ndred thousand population, merit vating was dis- 

sed by an industrial relations specialist and a 


rdinator of research from a publi school system. 


Merit pay is extra pay for superior teachers. In 


rost school systems, teachers with the same amount 


{ education and the same length of teaching experi 


ence get the same pay, regardless of how well they 
teach. In a school system with a merit program the 
teacher of exceptional ability is rewarded with higher 
pay than that provided in the regular salary schedule 
Merit rating, then, is a procedure for evaluating the 
competence of teachers or for judging the qualities 
ol teachers that produce differences in the eflective 
ness of teaching 


The crux of the matter seems to be whether or not 
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it is possible to evaluate teaching. A second contro 
versy rages over the effects of a rating system. Does the 
opportunity for higher pay attract more capabl« 
people into the teaching profession? Does merit pay 
retain in the profession superior teachers who might 
otherwise leave for better paying jobs? Does it keep 
in the classroom the unusually able teacher for whom 
there would otherwise be no reward except promo 
tion to an administrative job? Does it, in short, im 
prove instruction? Or does it destroy the morale of the 
teaching staff and thus have a detrimental effect on 
teaching eflectiveness? 

soth heat and light issued from the discussion ot 
these questions at the school boards’ and school ad 
ministrators’ conventions. We present a digest of the 
OpInLons ol supporters and opponents of merit pro 
grams. (Editor’s note. You may also wish to reread 
William D. Boutwell’s comments on merit rating in 
the May National Parent-Teacher.) 
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Can teaching or teachers be evaluated? Skepticism 
was the position taken by H. H. Remmers, director 
ol the division of educational reference at Purdue 
[ nhiversily. Teachers, he said, can be evaluated on 
either of two bases: (1) on the changes they bring 
about in pupils or (2) on the qualities in themselves 
that are presumed to produce desirable changes in 
pupils. Both approaches assume agreement on the 
objectives of teaching and the changes it is desirable 
to bring about. 

Prolessor Remmers doubts that any such agree 


ment exists, “Compare the writings of persons seri 


ously concerned with what education is all about,”” he 
said. “For example, take Professor Bestor on the one 


hand against, say, Professor Melby on the other. The 


teacher whom one olf thes« protagonists judge s to be 


highly meritorious may by his opponent's standards be 


low man—or woman—on the totem pole ol merit 
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Mathilda Gilles, elementary school principal and 
president of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Association, 
declared flatly that merit rating is impossible. Ad 
ministrators, she said, have found all the current 
evaluative practices (check scales, ranking reports, 
guided comment reports, descriptive reports, charac 
terization reports, and a variety of others) highly un 
satisfactory. It is impossible to isolate the influence 
of any single teacher from among all the influences 
affecting a child's progress toward educational goals 
Along with what he learns about a particular subject 
a child learns other things—to like or dislike the sub 
ject, to accept or reject authority, to be willing o1 
unwilling to work. Success or failure in teaching these 
desirable “other things,” said Miss Gilles, cannot be 
accurately measured. In short, “no valid method has 
been devised to measure teacher competence. And, 
what is more, there is little agrcement on what con 
stitutes an effective teacher.” 

James W. Whitehead, executive secretary of the 
Massachusetts Association of School Committees, dis 
agreed. Merit rating is possible both in theory and 
practice, he contended. It’s going on all the time. 
“The teachers evaluate the children; the principal, 
the teachers; the superintendent, the principal—all 


with regard to promotion, Although it is not quite 


parallel, we can go further and point out that the 
school board evaluates the superintendent, and the 
voters the school board.” As examples of the develop 
ment of successful merit programs, he cited the plans 
used in Evanston, Illinois; Grosse Pointe, Michigan; 
and Ithaca, New York. 

‘The time has arrived,” he asserted, “when teach 
ers everywhere must make up their minds whether 
they desire ‘equal pay for equal work’ or will encour 
age ‘better pay for better teaching.’ For an admin 
istrator’s point of view he turned to William A, karly, 
superintendent of schools in Savannah, Georgia, and 
a past president of the National Education Associa 
tion. He quoted Dr. Early as follows: “A rigid salary 
schedule tends to perpetuate mediocrity. As an ad 
ministrator I love it. It makes my job easier. But it's 
no good. I lose my best people. Every superintendent 
should be given enough leeway to reward superior 
performance.” 

Speaking as a representative of the teaching pro 
fession, David C. Guhl, pre sident of the De partment 
ol Classroom ‘Teachers, said “Quite naturally and 
quite frankly, classroom teachers know that the nor 
mal pressures and prejudices, the likes and dislikes, 
the bias of everyday humanity prevent the actual ac 
complishment of fair and impartial objective rating 
It may be that classroom teachers could approve a 
merit rating system were God to do the rating, but 
we cannot put that trust in mortal men or women 
Inevitably favoritism; fears, and human impertce 


tions must corrupt every such system, whether you 
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ind’ your teachers have the insight and courage to 


admit it or not.” 

Phe difficulties of merit rating were frankly ad 
mitted and described by Lee Stockton, industrial re 
lations adviser to Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, and 
Dwight E. Beecher, coordinator of research, board of 
sjuffalo, New York. But both believe 
merit rating is possible and feasible in industry and 


education. Mr. Beecher, in fact, held that the most 


education, 


important question in education today is “How well 


, 


do teachers teach?’ 


q Desirable? 


Edmund H. Thorne, superintendent of the West 
Hartford, Connecticut, school system, which has a 
merit program, and Dr. Fred W. Heinold, president 


of the board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, main 


tained that merit rating is desirable. Higher pay for 


superior teaching, they said, keeps the fine teacher in 
the classroom and is an incentive to teachers to be 
come superior teachers. By raising the ceiling of op 
portunity, merit programs enable outstanding peopl 
to earn salaries comparable with those found in other 
said Da 
Phorne, “there is nothing more unfair than paying 


professions. “As a matter of pure justice, 


unequals equal pay 

He described the West Hartlord program brictly, 
offering to send details of the plan to anyone request 
ing it. A poll and several samplings of West Hartlord 
teachers’ opinions of the merit program, he re ported, 
howed that most of them favored the plan and op 
posed abolishing it 

I.. P. Morris, member of the board of education, 
Llmwood Park, Illinois, found additional advantages 
in a merit rating system. It stabilizes the criteria by 
which teachers are judged in different schools and 
under different administrations. By giving teachers 
a clear idea of what is ¢ x pected ol them, it not only 
timulates sellimprovement but helps them to main 
tain satistactory performance Also it reveals short 
COMMAS I teae her education programs, mereases gen 
eral understanding of teachers’ problems and the 
efheient utilization of their skills; and improves 
teacher-supervisor-administrator-board relationships 

Mr. Guhl disagreed. “Rating for salary purposes, 
where it has been tried in the past,” he said, “has 
inevitably resulted in a breakdown of rapport be 
tween supervisor and teacher and in the destruction 
of school morale. Friendly cooperation and mutual 
assistance between teachers is stifled; petty jealousies 
are inflamed; vying for favor becomes the smart thing 
to do; and real education is relegated to second on 
third place.’ 

The expressed approval of the West Hartlord 
teachers—or any other teachers—ol a merit: program 
was discounted by C. O. Wright, executive secretary 
of the Kansas State Teachers Association, No prudent 


i icher, he insisted, would be so foolish as to voice 
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opposition to a program favored by his boss. He and 
Mr. Guhl maintained that merit rating turns teachers 
into “apple polishers” and “dog robbers.” 

Mr. Guhl advanced another argument against 
merit systems. ““Too often,” he said, “the high salaries 
scheduled on paper have not actually been paid, 
through the simple expedient of withholding or re 
stricting the number of classroom teachers eligible 
for superior ratings. We are frankly afraid of the 
temptation to save money at the expense of classroom 
teachers by this device. It is so easy to quote the 
high salary available, though few can achieve it.” 

Dr. Thorne’s reply was that 26 per cent of the 
teachers who had reached the normal maximum sal- 
ary in West Hartford had received merit raises. He 
cautioned, however, that a merit system is no substi- 
tute for an adequate salary schedule. “Merit incre- 
ments” and “career awards” are something to be 


added to the regular schedule. 


it's the Outlook for Merit Programs? 


Of the eleven largest school systems in the country, 
representatives of the boards of only three—Los An- 
geles, Detroit, and San Francisco—reported interest 
in such programs. But throughout the country there 
is evidence of interest in the merit systems, especially 
their value as a means ol recruiting and retaining 
teachers of outstanding ability. 

Mr. Beecher, for example, reported that one hun- 
dred and filty school districts in New York State have 
some form of merit rating; he also mentioned pro 
grams in Illinois, Massachusetts, and Missouri. Gale 
Rose, secretary and research director for the Utah 
School Merit Study Committee, described the Utah 
study and some results of the committee’s investiga 
tions. Mr. Whitehead referred to an exhaustive study 
made by the New England School Development 
Council, published under the title Teache) Compe 
tence and Its Relation to Salary. Uf the interest in 
merit programs shown by board members and school 
administrators at their conventions is any indication, 
it is likely that many communities in the near fu 
ture will consider merit rating. 

Do existing merit programs provide any principles 
or guidelines lor establishing successful ones? Dwight 
Beecher, Edmund Thorne, James Whitehead, and 
Ivan ©. Nicholas, Ladue’s school superintendent, 
agreed (1) that an adequate general salary schedule 
must be established belore embarking on a merit 
program and (2) that the standards for teacher eval- 
uation must be developed cooperatively, with the 
participation of teacher representatives. 

ee * * 

Obviously there are no simple answers to the ques 
tion of whether merit rating programs are possible 
and desirable. Certainly, however, they deserve seri 
ous study and consideration by all who are concerned 


with improving the instruction in our schools. 
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Consultants 


e My daughter, Ann, is in the seventh grade. She 
nearly drives me to distraction because of her irre 
sponsibility I thought when she got to be this ave 
she would be a little more he Ipful 1 friend of mine 
who has a son in the same grade tells me he is just 
about as bad. Is there any way I can get Ann inte? 


ested in doing something around the house? 


You are not the first mother to complain about 
the irresponsibility of children this age. In thinking 
about the problem, we might find the ideas of boys 
and girls themselves useful to us. I had an interesting 
experience recently when I listened to, and talked 
with, a group of seventh-graders on “The Seventh 
Grader’s Responsibility in Building a Happy Home 
Life.”” Here are some of the things they told m«e 

Judy said children should be given definite respon- 
sibilities and chores. She thought that by the time 
boys and girls reach seventh grade, they can help 
with dishes, trash and garbage, house cleaning, and 
laundry. They can clean the garage or basement, cut 
the grass, take care ol pets, put their clothes away, 
keep their rooms neat, and do a few other odd jobs. 

Ronnie felt that youngsters this age should obey 
and respect their parents. “When your parents ask 
you to do something, don’t grumble about it. Be 
courteous. Respect their rights as you would want 
them to respect your rights.”” (That phras ‘as you 


would want them to respect your rights,”” has many 


implications for us adults. We ought to ask our-" 


elves how much respect we show our children.) 

Another aspect ol the discussion that impressed 
me was an emphasis on planning together. Claudia 
mentioned that many parents complain because they 
cannot get their children to take part in household 
activities. ““This could be solved easily he said, “‘if 
the whole family made plans together 

\t this point several of the children remarked that 
if parents would be willing to do things that boys 


and girls enjoy doing, they would get more 


CO- 
operauion from them. They asked, too, that parents 


be more interested in school and church activities, 
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that family hobbies be planned, and that parents he Ip 


children solve their problems. One rather mature 
boy said, “If parents tried some of these ways to 
bring the family closer together, they would find 
more love and happiness in the home 

David brought up the question of taking care ol 
little brothers and sisters. This the youngsters were 
willing to do, but they didn’t want to have them 
always tagging along. They felt there ought to be 
some equitable distribution of responsibility, some 
freedom from the task. : 

The big question, of course, is what all these re 
marks mean to parents and other adults complain 
ing about the ineptitude of seventh-graders when it 
comes to responsibility. 1 think they mean several 
things. 

First, at this age children are beginning to think 
about their responsibilities and to realize that they 
should accept some. They may not always be very 
eficient according to our standards, but they are 
reaching the stage where they know that living car 
ries with it responsibility as well as play and fio 
This is definite progress and should be encouraging 
to Us. Recognition ol a responsibility always comes 
before efhciency in) performance. So let us keep 
our hopes high that eventually these harum-scarum 
youngsters will grow into more mature individuals 

Second, we might help them and ourselves by 
doing more planning with them, Get their ideas 
Encourage them to make suggestions. Accept thein, 
ways of doing things. Examine your own ideas of 
planning, and be sure there is true cooperation, not 
the kind one girl described: “When Mother says we 
are going to plan, she means we should do it hes 
way.” Planning together means give-and-take on both 
sides (and not too much dictating by parents) 

Third, we need to let these youngsters know, in a 
convincing way, that we are truly interested in thei 
problems and willing to help them. We can listen 
sympathetically to their ideas, conflicts, trials, and 
tribulations, even when we are in a hurry or busy. 


Sometimes it is hard just to listen and not talk, but 
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children need opportunities to clarify their own 
thinking. And this they cannot do if adults do all 
the talking. One boy said, “I'd like to talk to my 
dad, but it always ends up with him doing the talking 
and me having to listen.” 

Fourth, we need to make it possible for these boys 
and girls to have responsibilities—real ones, not just 
“made” ones—but we must be fair and just in what 
we expect, For instance, they do resent having to care 
lor younger children or having always to take them 
along. Certainly a middle-of-the-road policy would 
wem to be more just. It makes sense to the child. 

Not mentioned by the children I visited but an 
idea that should be stressed is this: When a plan has 
been developed by parents and children together, it 
is the parents’ task to see that it is carried out 
Children are children. We cannot expect them to be 
o mature that they meet all responsibilities without 
a reminder, Often it is easier and quicker for the 
parent to do things himself, but this is not teaching 
the child. Sometimes it may be a good idea to let a 
youngster suffer the consequences of irresponsible 
behavior. It won't hurt a little girl to be embarrassed 
by bringing a friend home and finding her room 
untidy because she didn’t clean it up 

A closing thought: Responsibility means much 
more than doing a few household tasks. It means 
learning to be on time and to do what you say you 
will do. It means letting others know where you are 
and what you are doing. It also includes learning to 
behave in a way that does not conflict with the 
rights, happiness, and welfare of others. In these areas 
ol living, even more than in the realm of household 
jobs, we adults need to help our children grow in 
responsibility, Estuer FE, Prevey 
Department of Famtly Life Education 
Kansas City, Missount, Public Schools 


e My son, who is eleven, recently confided in me that 
he and two other boys stole some trinkets from the 
ten-cent store, yust to see if they could “get away 
with wt.” At first he begged me not to tell his father, 
but because his conscience bothered him, Dickie him- 
self told his dad. My husband and 1 were greatly 
disturbed, of course. We decided Dick should ceo 
with us to see the store manager, confess, and pay 
for the articles. But when I thought of how young 
Dick w and how hard the experience might be on 
him, | hesitated. He himself understands how wrong 
he was and what the consequences might have been. 
He is truly sorry, and we feel he has learned a bitter 
lesson early. Do you agree with me that the best 


thing to do ws forget the whole incident? 


No, I do not think the best thing to do is forget 
the whole incident. This is not because I think Dick 
should suffer some humiliation for what he has done. 


[ have quite a different reason. | would want to 
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make sure that the seeing if he could “get away with 
it’ is not a symptom of an underlying difficulty with 
which he may need help. Of course it may indicate 
a simple passing desire to prove to himself that he 
has the power to “put something over,” but—again— 
I would want to make sure. 

Such behavior as trying to “get away with it” does 
not just happen; it is produced by something. The 
boy is endeavoring to work out some desire or feel- 
ing, and before we can decide whether or not to 
forget this particular incident we need to get an idea, 


at least, of what that desire or feeling may be. 
For example, we might ask: Does your boy find it 
difficult or easy to play with other boys on equal 


terms? Does he usually have to be first or “I won't 
play’? Does he brag a great deal? Does he have some 
skills or abilities respected by others, or is he often 
“the last one chosen’? 

Other questions we would want to ask are these: 
Do you and your husband plan with him or for him? 
Do you make most of his decisions, even in matters to 
which an eleven-year-old might make some contri- 
bution? Do his teachers plan with him or dictate 
to him? 

We want to ask these questions to find out why 
the boy tried to get away with something. Was he 
attempting to prove he could do something his play- 
mates think is “big? That he has some special skill? 
Phat he doesn’t always have to be dictated to? 

Suppose an cleven-year-old is not getting help in 
learning how to make significant contributions to 
group play. Suppose he is not getting help in culti- 
vating abilities that will enable him to engage in 
self-respecting work and play and make him feel he 
amounts to something. Or suppose he is constantly 
underrated and pushed around by his parents and/or 
his teachers. Such a boy may try getting away with 
something so as to overcome his feelings of inade- 
quacy or of being discriminated against. If you rec 
ognize any of these tendencies in Dickie, then I 
most certainly would not forget the whole incident. 
I would go to work immediately to help him. 

On the other hand, if there are no indications of 
dictation, discrimination, bragging, or difficulty in 
getting along with others, then this single incident 
is probably not very important. As you yourself 
pointed out, it was because Dick's conscience both- 
ered him that he told his father about pilfering the 
trinkets. This indicates that the lad knows the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. 

Strengthen that moral sense, not by harping on his 
mistake but by understanding, and providing for, his 
emotional needs. Moral and spiritual values grow best 
in homes where children and parents are {ree to share 
their feelings and admit their mistakes—in homes 
where love and trust abound.—RALeH H. OjeEMANN 
Child Welfare Research Station 
State University of lowa 
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ACTION PROGRAM 


MATIOMNAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The Family ax 
and. the 


Com munity: 


Each shapes the other... the P-'T.A. serves both 


HOW MANY TEACHERS does your second-grader have? 
One? Two? How many does Junior High Johnny 
have? Five? No, you're underestimating. Every child 
has four sets of teachers—his home teachers, his play- 
mate teachers, his schoolteachers, and his community 
teachers. It is part of the P.T.A. philosophy that 
these four sets of teachers contribute to all phases 
of a child’s development—physical, social, emotional, 
intellectual, and spiritual. And the P.T.A. also be- 
lieves that the y need to work closely together. 

From the beginning, parent-teacher associations 
have given a major share of their attention to foster- 
ing a working partnership between the child's home 
teachers and his schoolteachers. At the same time 
P.T.A.’s have always been interested in community 
agencies and services, in encouraging those that are 
helpful to children and combating those that are 
harmful. At present the National Congress is focus- 
ing its attention on improving the partnership be- 
tween home teachers and community teachers. This 
emphasis is apparent in the current Action Program 
based on the theme, “The Family and the Commu- 
nity—Each Shapes the Other: The P.T.A. Serves 
soth,” 

Among the child’s community teachers there is, of 
course, the church, with its Sunday school and other 
church groups for children and youth. To these we 
may add the scouts, the 4-H clubs, and other youth- 
serving organizations. Community teachers also in- 
clude newspapers, comic books, magazines, public 
libraries, movies, and radio and television programs. 
Children likewise learn skills, attitudes, and behavior 
from recreational activities, such as baseball, foot 
ball, swimming, basketball, and hockey 


Then, too, the various community agencies for 
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child and family wellare—child guidance clinics, fam 
ily wellare bureaus, and child wellare societies—olten 
play a critical role in guiding children. So do law 
enforcement agencies—police departments, juvenile 
courts, and probation services. Moreover, the ade 
quacy of housing and of play space also helps to de 
termine whether or not a child grows up whole 
somely. And among the most powerful of community 
teachers are the townspeople themselves—the stand 
ards they uphold, the examples they provide. 


What Lessons Are Learned? 


No family is an island. No mother and father can 
go it alone. A child develops in response to all the 
influences that play upon him. Community teachers 
affect his personality, his character, his intellectual 
growth. 

We know that if a child is to grow up mentally 
healthy he needs first of all to feel comfortable 
about himself, to feel reasonably secure and ack 
quate, to accept his own shortcomings. His feelings 
about himself are apt to reflect the estimates of those 
about him, what his parents, playmates, schoolteach 
ers, and community teachers think of him. The child 
has, as the sociologists say, “a looking-glass self.” 
When he is rejected or looked down upon by the 
community because of his race, nationality, or reli 
gion, because he comes from the wrong side of the 
tracks, or because he is “different” in some other 
way, he may have trouble feeling comfortable about 
himself. 

To develop a wholesome personality the child also 
needs to feel right toward other people, to be inter 
ested in them, and to love them. He needs to have 
satislying friendships, to feel a part of a group, and 
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The four walls of the classroom do not limit the 
child's learning. His classroom is as wide 
as the world. He learns from everything that 


touches his life. 





to shoulder responsibility for meeting the needs of 
the group. However much he learns at home and 
whool, his attitudes and behavior will be greatly 
iffected by his experiences on the playground and, 
to a degree not always realized, by more or less casual 
contacts—with people on buses, in stores, on the 
treet, even with service personnel and guests who 
come into his own home. 

In many subtle and not-so-subtle ways children 
learn from their community teachers how to tackle 
lile’s problems. We know, once again, that a child 
must develop the ability to cope with the demands of 
everyday living without dithering over them, worry 
ing over them, or blowing up. He needs to learn to 
think for himself, make his own decisions, set reason 
ible goals, and get satisfaction trom shouldering his 
daily responsibilities. Temper tantrums, tears, pout 
ing, self-pity, oversensitiveness, o1 emotionally caused 
tummy-aches are not characteristic of the healthy 
pel onality, 

\ child’s ommunity teachers even have an influ 
ence on hi, earning in school. The attitude of the 
community toward higher education is often reflected 
in the proportion of young people who go on to 
college or who drop out of high school to take a job 
If a gifted child lives in a neighborhood or town 
where people rate a good quarterback higher than 
they do a good intellect, he may intentionally hold 
back in his studies, lest he be considered “a brain.” 
\nd if art, music, literature, and dramatics are con 
idered merely “frills” it may be uphill work for 
«hoolteachers and parents to get children interested 
im creative and cultural pursuits 
tch 


lopnot ommunity Tea 


; 

Gsuided by the current Action Program, a P.T.A 
can take several important steps to censure that every 
child has the best possible community teachers, First, 
i POTLA. can make a systematic study of all commu 
nity influences to assess their effect, good or ill, on 
children and youth, Special committees might con 
centrate on educational, health, recreational, and 
cultural facilities; family life education; social serv 
ices; housing #nd play space; and general community 
ittitudes. ‘These committees can then report theit 
findings at a general P.T.A. meeting. 

Once community needs have been determined, the 
PTA. can decide what to do about the lacilities and 


services that are inadequate or lacking. Probably the 
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initial step will be to arouse public opinion and make 
recommendations to the proper authorities. 

Wherever necessary, P.T.A.’s can take the initia- 
tive in planning community-wide conferences. Invi- 
tations should go out to people representing all the 
child’s community teachers—to church authorities; 
managers of movie theaters and of radio and televi- 
sion stations; publishers of newspapers; distributors 
of comic books and magazines; police and probation 
ofhicers; juvenile court judges; health and welfare 
authorities; social workers; board of education offi- 
cials; recreation leaders; park officials; and civic lead- 
ers. The purpose of these conferences is to coordinate 
the various services that affect children, to share in- 
sights in child develo». ment, and to plan how best to 
meet the needs of the children of the community. 

In some communities the P.T.A. cooperates with 
the council of social agencies to carry out these func- 
tions. Cooperation is necessary because one possible 
drawback of such a council is that its membership 
may not be broad enough to include all the child's 
community teachers. Every effort should be made, for 
example, to win the support of commercial organiza- 
tions whose activities affect children. After all, most 
people are interested in children and, under good 
leadership, will cooperate in doing something con- 
structive for them. 

Should it be difficult to work with certain commu- 
nity teachers that are proving harmful to children, 
the P-T.A. may take the lead in a vigorous program 
to publicize these unwholesome influences and the 
need for curbing them. An aroused public is:a great 
deterrent to those who would exploit children. 

Phe PLT.A. that is truly effective will embrace in 
its membership, and include in its deliberations, not 
only schoolteachers but community teachers. Too 
often the cooperation of health, welfare, church, rec- 
reational, law-enforcement, and other agencies is 
sought only after a child gets into trouble. Such co- 
operation, however, should be positive and continu- 
ous rather than merely remedial and sporadic. Pro- 
fessional and voluntary workers in community 
agencies will be wise to discuss with parents and 
schoolteachers many problems that arise in the devel- 
opment of children. They in turn will be able to 
shed much light on those problems. 

Phe PLT.A. is broadly based. It rests on a common 
interest in children and youth. Let us never forget 
that its purpose is to promote their best growth in 
home, school, and community. 


Samuel R. Laycock, recently retired dean of educa- 
tion at the University of Saskatchewan, ts still the 
distinguished and honored dean of Canada’s parent 
educators. A child psychologist and a past president 
of the Canadian Home and School and Parent 
Teacher Federation, Dr. Laycock has addressed well 


over a thousand P.T.A.’s in his country and ours, 
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Imperative for 


Youth: 


In SCI 


WE SOMETIMES HEAR PEOPLE COMPLAIN about having 
too much work or too much time on their hands. But 
have you ever heard anybody comp!ain that he has 
too much education? All of us are far more likely to 
realize that we need more education to prepare us, 
as the poet Milton says, ‘to perform skillfully, justly, 
and magnanimously all the duties, public and pri 
vate, olf peace and of war.” 

Yet approximately 4o per cent of our boys and 
girls—two ol every five—d op out of high school be 
lore graduation They leay belore they have ac 
quired the habit of learning, or mastered the tools 
ol learning that will enable them to be successtul 


workers, prudent consumers, responsible citizens 


W HAL is the outlook for these young people eee 
bleak. To begin with, there are few jobs for the per 
son without a high school diploma The U.S. Labor 
Department's Job Guide for Young Workers lists 
cighty-five jobs that are usually offered youth of high 
chool age. Only twenty-three of these, however, do 
Hot require applicants to be high school graduates. 
In the future there will be even fewer jobs for the 
nongraduate. Further mechanization of the farm and 
increased automation of office and factory will reduce 
the market for unskilled labor and increase the cde 
mand for highly skilled workers. Already trained 
talent is in short supply. The Labor Department re 
ports that of seventy-one occupations in which there 
is currently a personnel shortage, the minimum edu 
cational requirement is four years of high school 
Then, too, high school graduates have a_ better 
choice of jobs than do nongraduate They earn 
more, and they have better chances for promotion 
Young peopl who drop out of school before gradua 
tion not only have more difhculty in getting jobs they 
get less desirable ones. The rm ie 


during their 
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working years, and they are more frequently unem 
ployed. Their lives are likely to be less enjoyable, 
less secure, and less satisfying than those of thei 


companions who stay in school. 


Bors the individual and the nation stand to gain 
lrom a high level of education. “An educated peo 
ple,” the National Education Association reminds 
us, “moves freedom forward.” And only an educated 
people can turn the promised benefits of electronics 
and nuclear energy into realities. The “tabulous 
future” presaged by scientific and technological re 
search can be achieved only if we have a citizenry 
possessed of the adaptability, flexibility, skills, and 
humane values fostered by sound education 

Concern for the individual and for the nation has 
led three federal agencies—the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; the Department ol Labor; 
and the Department of Delense—to sponsor a joint 
national campaign to keep youth in school until they 
have completed at least a high school education 
Phey have published a helptul handbook for com 
munities, National Stay-in-School Campaign, avail 
able from both the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the U.S. Department 
of Labor (Washington 25, D. C.) 

President Eisenhower has appealed to all boys and 
girls to continue in school until “they have developed 
their God-given capacities to the full.” “Only in this 
way,” he says, “can they hope to make their finest 
contribution to the strength of the nation and reach 
the fulfillment of their life purposes 

Parent-teacher associations can double their efforts 
to initiate and promote stay-in-school campaigns in 
their communities. To our boys and girls of high 
school age we bring this urgent message: School is 
important Stay in school! 
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tOY NEEDS A MAN'S HAND 


Pal just come home from school, the last Monday in 
May, tgit, when Mother called, “Son, will you come up to 
iny chamber tor a few minutes? I'd like to talk to you.” 

Since Father had died, Mother sometimes called one of 
us up to her chamber for a talk. When she did, it was 
usually because we'd done something bad enough that she 
couldn't talk about it before the other children. She never 
wolded us, but she'd give us talking-to’s that counted a 
ureat deal more than a scolding. 

[ put Lady, our horse, in the barn, and went to the 
house right away, but I didn’t hurry. I couldn't be sure 
what Mother was going to talk about, and I needed a 
couple of minutes to go over things inomy mind 

In the summer of :gog, when IT was ten, I'd worked as 

iter boy on the Y-B spread, a big cattle ranch west of 
Denver. Pd learned a lot about handling cattle up there, 
ind riding bucking horses; and Hi Beckman, the foreman, 
had taught me to do trick riding. 

then, in the summer of tgi0, after we'd moved to 
Littleton and Father had died, I'd found whatever odd 
jobs | could around town. Sometimes I'd work a few days 
lor Mr. Batchlett, the biggest catthe trader in town 

Just yesterday I'd ridden out to the Y-B ranch to see 
Mr. Cooper about getting my old water-boy job back. He 
offered me twenty-five dollars a month, but Mr. Batchlett 
heard us talking, and offered me a dollar a day, man’s 
wages, for a hundred straight days. He said he'd be making 


this book was published in 1957 by the W. W. Norton 
Company, and the excerpts are reprinted by permission, Ed 
ward Shenton’s illustrations are also reprinted from the book 
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trading trips, and that he could use me as a trail cowhand. 

Anything better than five-cents-an-hour jobs were pretty 
hard for boys to get. To have both men wanting to hire 
me at high wages made me so proud I could have yippeed. 
I said, “I'd like to work for both of you, but of course I 
can't, so Vil have to think it over. And Mother might need 
me at home. I'll have to ask her.” 

Phat was why I had to think a little before I went up 
to Mother's chamber. 

Mother was sitting on the edge of her bed when I went 
upstairs. She motioned for me to close the door, and said, 
“Sit down here beside me, Son. Mr. Batchlett called on me 
this afternoon. I understand you have been talking with 
him about going away from home to work this summer.” 

“No,” [ said, “I haven't. But he was talking to me about 
it yesterday. | told him you might need me, and I'd have 
to talk to you about it.” 

“That's what we are up here for,” she said. 

I forgot all the things I'd planned to say. The words 
just tumbled out: “Well, it's a dollar a day and he said it 
would be a hundred days and I'd be learning a trade. i 

“I know,” Mother said, “but don’t you think you're a 
littke young for learning to be a livestock trader?” 

“Well, I'm the top rabbit-dealer in Littheton now.” 

Mother put her arm around my shoulders and pulled 
me close against her. “A twelve-year-old boy is entirely too 
young to be away from home all summer with a crew of 
cattlemen, Particularly when there will be no woman who 
could take care of him in case he were sick.” 

It didn't look as though there was much use in trying 
to argue, but | wanted to go with Mr. Batchlett so much 
that I said, “here wasn't any woman at the Y-B mountain 
ranch when | worked up there two years ago.” 
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“Yes, I know, but you came home every week end then.” 

‘I never get sick,” I told her When have I ever been 
sick—except when I had the measles 

‘Suppose you let me finish,” Mother said. “As I was 
saving, a twelve-year-old boy is too young for such an 
undertaking. But I do realize that circumstances have 
given you a great deal more experience than most boys 
your age, so I have told Mr. Batchlett you may go—alter 
school is out for the summer 

If she hadn't dropped it so quickly, I could have acted 
more-like a grown-up man. I didn't, though; | hugged my 
arms around her like a little kid. Mother had tears in her 
eyes. “I shall worry about you, but a boy needs a man’s 
steadying hand on his shoulde: 

Mr. Batchlett had a big ranch just north of Colorado 
Springs, and corrals and cow barns at Littleton. Lots of 
the people who lived on the outskirts of Denver kept a 
cow, but when her milk began to dry up they'd trade het 
to Mr. Batchlett—along with five or ten dollars—tor a fresh 
one. In that way he got both the boot money and the calf 

Ihe trading was done usually during the fall and early 
spring. At the end of the seasons Mr. Batchlett took the 
dry cows to his ranch until they'd had calves, then brought 
them back for the Denver trade. In the summers he made 
his headquarters at the ranch, sending trading teams far 
to the south and up into the mountains to trade steers, 
bulls, and young stock for more milk cow 

Mr. Batchlett had the reputation of being hard and 
tough, so I was surprised that Mother had said I could go 
to work for him. I think there were two or three reasons 
why she let me. One was that Mr. Batchlett had grown up 
in Texas with Hi Beckman, the foreman at the Y-B ranch. 
Hi came to our house often, and I'd heard him tell 
Mother, “Batch, he’s hard on the outside, but he’s just as 
solt as a woman on the inside 

Another reason was that the Batchletts lived within a 
block of us, and Mrs. Batchlett was a frail litthe woman. 
Mother used to nurse her when she'd be sick. Once when 
she came home from there | heard her tell my sister, “Hi 
must be right about Mr. Batchlett. It's wonderful how ten 
der that big, rough man is with his wife and children.” 

As soon as I'd had my talk with Mother, I went right 
down to the corrals to see Mr. Batchlett, and found him 
getting ready to make his spring trip to the ranch. “I aim 
to get away from here on the first of June,” he told me, 
“but your maw says you can't take off till school's out. 
When 'll that be?” 

“Friday's the last day,” I said, “and that’s June second. 
But on the last day we only have to get our report cards 
I'll be able to start out by half past nine 

‘Fair enough!” he said. “I'll be taking fifty dry cows 
out to the home ranch, along with three men and a chuck 
wagon. If you travel light you could catch up with us 
between Castle Rock and the Monument 

Thursday at dawn I took my saddle, war bag, boots, and 
chaps down to the corrals and put them in the chuck 
wagon, so Lady would only have my weight to carry the 
next morning. But next morning the eighth grade had a 
graduation exercise, and school didn't let out until nearly 
noon. Mother wouldn't let me start out that late in the 
day. “You may go just as early as you wish in the morn 
ing,” she told me, “but you wouldn't be able to catch up 
with Mr. Batchlett this afternoon, and I won't have you 
sleeping out alone.’ 


I figured it would be morning any time after midnight, 


so I said good-by to the children when they went up 


bed and to Mother when I went. Belore 1 crawled 


to 
into 
bed I laid out my shirt, jumper, and overalls 


The third time | woke up it was five minutes after 


twelve, so I pulled my clothes on quietly, crawled out the 
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window to the woodshed roof, and slipped to the ground 
Then | went to the barn for Lady. I walked her on the 
grass till we were well away from the house, then let her 
nto a swinging canter 

I don't know any more beautiful music than the beat 
of a cantering horse's hoofs on a crisp, moonlit night, and 
Lady had one of the smoothest gaits ol any horse that 
ever ran. The moon seemed only a few yards above the 
jagged outline of the mountains. There wasn't a sound in 
the world except the music of Lady's hoofs 

I suppose it's funny, but | could always visit with Lady 
better than I could with most people. I didn't have to be 
afraid I'd say something silly, and I didn't have to be 
ashamed of bragging a little bit. I talked to Lady most of 
the night. I told her that I'd bet Mr. Batchlett would never 
be sorry he'd hired me at a full cowhand’s wages, because 
I could ride as well as most of them and I'd make myself 
do anything they could do. And I told her a lot of othe 
things | wouldn't have told any person 

The top of the sun was just peeping over the hills when 
the houses at Castle Rock came into sight, and the general 
store opened as we came into town, Lady was going to 
need grain, and | was pretty hungry myself, So | went into 
the store and bought two quarts of oats, a five-cent loaf of 
bread, and a can of deviled ham 

While I was eating my breakfast, the storekeeper told 
me that Mr. Batchlett’s outht had gone through town 
about noon of the day before. He seemed to hate all catth 
but milk cows most of all. “Ain't no wonder Batch has 
to go to hirin’ litthey kids for cowhands,” he told me 
“Wouldn't no self-respectin’ cowhand hire out to wrangle 
a mess of ornery milk cows.” 


ORNERY MILK COWS 


I finished breakfast in a hurry, and as soon as Lady had 
finished hers | put her on the road again. I kept her in a 
long, swinging lope that ate into the miles. About noon we 
passed the Monument butte, and ‘way to the south I could 
see a haze of dust that I knew would be Mr. Batchlett's 
outfit. | was within half a mile before I could see anything 
more than the white top of the chuckwagon. But M1 
Batchlett saw us the minute Lady and I topped the rise 
He waved his arm, then swung his hat in a big circle above 
his head—the sign for making camp 

By the time I'd ridden up, an old man with a walrus 
mustache was unhitching the team. Mr. Batchlett came 
in on his big chestnut horse. “Didn't get lost, did you?” 
he called. 

“Mother wouldn't let me start till this morning.” 

Mr. Batchlett pulled his horse up short. “Morning!” he 
said roughly. “What time this morning? 

“About ten minutes past twelve,” I told him 

Mr. Batchlett swung out of his saddle, came over and 
ran his hand along Lady's back and belly. “Guess she's all 
right,” he said, “but a man could ruin an old mare like 
this with fifty miles in a straight stretch 

“Lady isn’t very old,” IL told him, “only eight. And 
we did most of our traveling in the cool of the night and 
morning 

The old man with the gray mustache cut in. “Filty miles, 
huhh!” he snorted. “When I was the size of this here 
young ‘un I rid a flea-bit cayuse from 

“I know, I know, Hank,” Mr. Batchlett said, “but you 
just ride that try pan tll we get some grub around here 

I got a pretty fair look at the herd when I was riding 
Lady to water, but | was more interested in the other two 
cowhands than in the cows, They certainly looked funny 
in the saddle. One didn’t look to be any bigger than | 
the other was just the opposite. He looked to be seven feet 
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tall and was mounted on a mule that wasn't much bigger 
than a burro. He rode hunched over, going round and 
round the herd at a steady dogtrot 

When I'd watered Lady and was heading back to the 
chuckwagon the littl cowhand was loosening his saddle 
cinches. Mr. Batchlett, washing at the water barrel, said, 
“Sid, this is Little Britches; he’s going to ride with us 
this summer 

Sid's face lit up. “Ain’t he the one as done trick-ridin’ 
with Hi Beckman last summer in the Littleton roundup?” 

“Yep, that’s him.” 

Sid came toward me with his hand out. “Yessirree, Little 
britches, we're right proud to have you in the outfit.” 

Kven in his high-heeled boots, Sid Faulker was only 
about three inches taller than I. Ele might have been 
thirty, but it’s hard to tell about these redheaded, treckle 
faced fellows. His eyes were that kind of blue that can be 
as warm as June or as cold as January 

After I'd washed, | looked around the front of the 
wagon to see if the man on the mule was coming in, but 
he was still riding round and round the herd 

When we went to eat, Hank had a fire big enough to 
barbecue a beef, and was holding one arm up to shield his 
face as he fished burned biscuits out of an iron pot 

I was nearly starved, but I could hardly stuff the chuck 
down, The canned beans had stuck to the pan and 
burned; the bacon was blacker than the biscuits. Mr. 
Batchlett winked at me and said, “Ought to make it to 
the ranch for supper. Reckon you can hold out?” He 
looked over at Sid and said, “Going to be a bit tricky 
getting this herd in to the ranch. Some of those old sisters 
are pretty well wore down, Not being herd broke, they'll 
try to scatter, mostly to the north. Little Britches can take 
the south, Pll ride point and let Zeb bring up the drag 

It clidd’t take me two minutes to get on my boots, spurs, 
nd chaps and to have my saddle cinched onto Lady. I 
caught up to Sid and Mr, Batchlett belore they were halt 
way to the herd. “Take it easy!” Mr. Batchlett told me 
“You ain't working mustangs but milk cows! Didn't Hi or 
your paw learn you better'n that? Slow and easy does # 

He'd given me a scolding, and | had it coming. So I 
just said, “Yes, sir, they did. I guess I forg 

Before an hour was passed I knew what the storekeeper 
meant by ornery cows. Every one of those cows wanted to 
do something different. Lady and I had every bit we 
could do—and a litthe more. There was hardly a minute 
when I didn’t have to fight back cows that were trying to 
leave the herd on my side. T spurred and jerked Lacy 
round until TE was ashamed of myself, but quite a few 
times ten or a doven COWS dodged past us, and I really 
weeded help 

bach time | got into bad trouble Mr. Batchlett showed 
up from nowhere, Ele was never a bit excited, and he 
didn't seem to be trying very hard, but within two or 
three minutes he'd have my stragglers all back in the 
herd. He didn't scold me, but once he said, “Take it easy 
You're getting your mare all wore down 

I was so busy | lost all track of time until the sun went 
down, Then LT noticed the mountains just above us. When 
we topped the next hill, three or four yellow sparks of 
livht showed in the valley below, Lhose lights must have 
looked as good to the cows as they did to me. There was 
i change m the sound of their lowing, and they didn't 
try to seatter any tore 

It wasn't until the last cow was in the corral and the 
vate closed that | realized how tired I was. I'd worked 
Lady so hard she stood with her legs spraddled and her 
head down. We'd done the best we could, but 1 knew it 
hadn't been very good 


Mr, Batchlett came past when I was pulling the saddle 
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off Lady, gave me a slap on the seat of the pants, and 
said, “You done all right for your first time in brush 
country. Grub'll be ready by the time you get washed up.” 

I went to the bunkhouse as soon as I'd taken care of 
Lady, but I didn’t wash up. I was so tired I thought I'd 
lie down a few minutes. When I woke up it was morning. 


I SEEN YOU BEFORE 


When I woke up, for a minute I didn’t know where I 
was. Then I saw Sid and remembered. He was wearing a 
white shirt, creased pants, and new boots, and was shaving. 

I knew it was Sunday and thought Sid must be getting 
ready for church, Sid spied me in the mirror, and sang 
out, “By jiggers, Little Britches, you sure ripped off a heap 
of shingles last night! Jenny Wren’s got the flapjacks 
comin’ up; you'd best to rise and shine.” 

I sat up and asked,’ “You going to church?” 

“Ain't a man got a right to get slicked up without he’s 
goin’ to church? If you knowed as much about this here 
layout as what I do, you'd get slicked up a mite.” 

I took off my chaps and spurs, washed my face and 
hands, and combed my hair. Before we'd been in the 
chuckhouse five minutes, I began to understand why Sid 
told me I'd get slicked up if I knew as much about the 
layout as he did. 

On most big ranches the chuckhouse was a separate 
building with its own kitchen and a man cook. At Batch 
lett’s ranch our chuckhouse was a log room built onto the 
back of the house. It had a big fireplace, easy chairs, and 
down the middle was an oilcloth-covered table. 

When Sid and I came in, there were eight or ten men 
sitting at the end of the table nearest us. At the other 
end, nearest the kitchen, were Mr. Batchlett, Zeb, Hank, 
three men I hadn't seen before, and a boy. “Here he is 
now!” Mr. Batchlett called out. “Come on over here, Little 
Britches, and meet the folks!” 

I walked around the table to him. 

“This is Watt Bendt,” Mr. Batchlett said; “he’s ranch 
boss. And next is Kenny and Ned and Tom, The boys 
down yonder are the dairymen.” 

Ned and ‘Tom were just ordinary cowhands, in thei 
early thirties, but Kenny looked about five years old. He 


was sitting up as straight as a prairie dog, watching me 


with bright blue eyes. “I seen you before,” he chirped. 


“Hazel cut your pi'cure out of the paper.” 

It must have been the picture in the Denver paper, the 
time Hi Beckman and I won the trick-riding contest. 

\ voice from the kitchen doorway snapped, “I did not! 
It just happened to be on the back of an ad I cut out.” 

Four girls were standing in the doorway, and all but 
one of them were looking right at me. That one was nearly 
as tall as I, had long reddish braids, a snubby nose, and 
a million freckles, The others ran down in stair steps, to 
one who looked to be about three. 

“Well,” L said, “it wasn’t a very good picture anyway.” 

“T don't know! I didn’t hardly look at it!” the tallest 
one said sharply 

“You did too, Hazel!” the next tallest squealed. 

“T did not!” Hazel snapped, and ducked back into the 
kitchen without ever looking at me. 

1 was just turning back to the table when I heard a 
crisp “ Loot-toot! Gangway!” trom the kitchen. One of the 
prettiest girls | ever saw was coming through the doorway. 
She must have been about twenty, with honey-colored 
wavy hair piled high on her head. She was wearing a little 
white apron over a pink calico dress and carrying a big 
plat ol steaming flapyjacks. 

Sid sang out, “Hi, Jenny Wren!” 

“Hi, everybody,” she said as she put the plate down. 
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Then she looked at me So you're Little Britches 

“That's what they call me, Miss Wren,” I said, “but my 
name § Ralph Moody 

Everybody started laughing Jenny hugged her arm 
around my neck and said It's only this little redhead 
that calls me Jenny Wren. My name’s Jenny Warren, and 
I teach school at Castle Rock 

After the Hlapjacks Jenny brought in a platter of fried 
eggs and sausage cakes and fried potatos biscuits, 
I ate until I was ready to pop. Then M1 itchlett pushed 
his chair back and said, “Well, it’s time 1 “ ettin at it. 
I want them that’s going to be workin oO pick thei 
summer string today 

He looked around. “I want every man to have a fair 
shake at the horses, so Watt and I'll pick right along with 
you. Sid, you and Little Britches can go along with Ned 
and ‘Tom to round up the saddle stock.” 

All through breakfast Sid had been trying to get Jenny 
to talk to him. She hadn't paid in more ittention than 
if he'd been a chipmunk chattering. As he and I went 
to the bunkhouse, he grumbled Daggone you, Little 
Britches! You put in your time gettin’ Hazel to hug you 
round the neck; Jenny Wren’s too growed up for you 

I hadn't liked it too well when Jenny hugged me there 
at the table and I didn’t like Sid's joshing me about 
Hazel. I said, “I didn’t come out here to get hugged; I 
came to work cattle.” Then | went to saddle Lady 

Lady was well rested when I tossed my saddle onto her, 
but she wasn't any more used than I to the kind of riding 
we were going to be doing. We'd always worked in prairie 
country. Batchlett’s ranch was tucked rieht against the 
Rockies 

It wasn't only in the lay of the land that Batchlett’s 
ranch was different At ranches where I'd worked before, 
the buildings didn’t amount to much. Cattle were born, 
grazed, and branded on the open range. Steers were trailed 
from the range to the railroad for shipping to market 

Ranching at Batchlett’s was half stock-raising and half 
dairy-farming. Milk cows that were going to be traded to 
families in Denver couldn't be branded and turned loose 
on the range. It would have spoiled them for milkers, and 
they'd have grown too wild. Because many were not 
branded, they had to be kept inside fences. As soon as 
calves were born, they and their mothers were turned over 
to the dairy crew. There they were separated. The mothers 
were put into the dairy herd and the calves raised by hand 
until they were old enough to graze 


BLUEBOY 


Tom and Ned seemed to know just where we'd find the 
horse herd. They took a well-worn cattle trail that led 
northward along the foot of the mountains. We'd followed 
the trail four or five miles when we topped a high bench 
Below us was a bunch of forty or filty horses grazing 
Suddenly one of them threw up his head, pointed his ears 
toward us, whinnied shrilly, and raced away. In a moment 
the whole bunch was racing behind him 

“Blueboy!” Tom rapped out angrily. “Mighta knowed 
he'd wind us ‘fore we could get around ‘em! 

I'd seen a lot of beautiful horses, but never one that 
caught my eye the way Blueboy did. From up there on the 
bench, he was the most beautiful sight I had ever seen. 
The sun glinted off his back the way it glints off ripples 
in a lake. His white-stockinged legs flashed like driving pis 
tons. His white mane and tail streamed out like silken Hags 

I was so busy watching Blueboy that | didn't notice 
Pom and Sid drop down over the bench. I went racing 
alter them. The canyon into which Blueboy had driven 
the horse herd wound in an S$ shape back between two 
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low mountains. Ned and | reached the bottom of the 
canyon just as the horses rounded the last bend. At sight 
of us, they wheeled and started back, but Blueboy was 
behind them, slashing and kicking. Tom and Sid) were 
waiting at the far end of the canyon to turn the herd 
onto the trail for the corrals, but Blueboy wouldn't have 
it. Racing with his head low and his nostrils wide, he 
charged the lead mares time and again, turning them away 
from the trail 

“Why in blazes Batch keeps that crazy mav'rick’s more’n 
I know!” ‘Tom shouted 

It shouldn't have taken more than two hours to round 
up the herd and bring it in to the corral, but it was well 
past noon before we got it there 

Mr. Batchlett and Mr. Bendt were out looking over 
the cattle, and Mrs. Bendt and the children weren't home. 
from church. There was nothing to do after we'd un 
saddled, so we sat on the top rail of the corral, looking 
at the horses 

The day the horse strings are picked in the spring is 
one of the biggest days on cattle ranches. In working 
cattle, a cowhand and his horse have to be partners, and 


understand and trust each other, A man may be a top 


hand, but if he gets a poor string of horses he can't do 
a good job 

Tom and Ned had been on the home ranch the summer 
before, and knew every horse in the bunch, but there was 
no sense in asking them any questions. They'd know which 
horses they wanted for their own strings, and they'd tell 
Sid and me almost anything to keep us from finding out 
which ones, Beside me Sid was watching half a dovsen 
horses, but there was only one I could watch—Blueboy 

Ned was sitting next beyond Sid, and I asked him, “Has 
anybody ever ridden Blueboy?” 

“Half a dozen, I reckon. Why?" 

“T just wondered. I'll bet it would take a real buster 
to stay with him ten seconds.’ 

“Crowhopper!” Ned said That mav'rick’s loco 


I'd ridden some pretty good bucking horses at the YB 
and the fair-grounds. But when Ned said Blueboy was only 
a crowhopper I made up my mind | was going to pick 
him for my string, no matter what anybody thouglit 
about him. i 

After Tom and Ned had left, I asked Sid, “Made your 
pick yetr” 

“Well,” Sid answered, “I been keepin’ an eye on that 
sorre! gelding yonder, Which one you aimin’ to go alter? 

‘Blueboy.” 

“Blueboy! What you aimin’ to do, start up a circus? 
Ain't you the one that come out here to work cattle?” 


“That's what | am hére for,” L told him, “and I'm 
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rome to do it with Blueboy. If be can handle cattle the 
iy he handles horses, | guess we'll make out all right 
Dake it easy! You ain’t workin’ mustangs, but milk 
cows!” Sid said—and in exactly the same voice Mr. Batch 
lett had used the day before 

Picking our horses in go-rounds, as Mr. Batchlett had 
ud we would, no one could be sure of getting the horse: 
i wanted, and most of the men were nervous and jumpy 
it the dinner table. When the talk of horse-picking began 
Mins. Bendt and the girls crowded into the kitchen door 
way. Mr. Batchlett turned toward them and asked, “How 
about writin’ eight numbers, folding ‘em, and putting ‘erm 
ira hat for us, Hazel?” 

I think Hazel had the numbers all written out ahead 
of time and knew where each one was in the hat. Anyway 
he was gone only two minutes, and when she passed thre 
hat to Mr. Batchiett, her father, and me, she kept twisting 
and turning it. Mr. Batchlett reached in and picked the 
numberone slip. Mr. Bendt got number six. [ got five 

As soon as we'd all drawn our numbers, Mr. Batchletet 
suid, “Let's get at it! You all know how it works: go 
rounds, Each man picks one horse in his turn, You'll have 
three chances with the rope. What you get on it is your 
pick, like it or not. With the help of your partner you'll 
riddle ait, and ride it to a count of ten. Miss either way, 
mal youll lose your turn till the gorounds are overt 
Phen he looked around at me. “Wattll give you a hand 
if you want, Little Britches.” 

I'd come out there at a man’s wages to do a man’s job 
md PE didn’t want anybody to think I couldn't do it. So I 
ud, “Phank you yust the same, but Id rather take my 


chances along with the rest of the cowhands 


In a good many ways, horse-picking day on big cattle 
ranches was like a Fourth of July roundup. Horses that 
had been out on the range all winter would usually buck 
when they were saddled for the first time ino the spring 
Lhe good ones might never buck again all summer, but 
on that first shakedown they'd pitch and twist like Lury 

by the time we were saddled up, everybody on the 
ranch was crowded around the big horse corral. Mrs 
Bendt, Jenny, and the smaller girls were pecking through 
the bars, and Hazel and Kenny were on the top rail 

My heart was pounding like the hoofs of a stampeding 
herd. | knew how much I was going to need good horses 
that summer. | was determined to get Blueboy, but didn't 
have any idea what other horses to pick 

Everyone was holding his breath when Mr. Batchlett 
rode into the corral. The second he unlimbered his rope 
and started it swinging, the horses began to mill and 
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dodge. Then his line whistled out and the loop settled 
around the neck of a seal-brown mare. She seemed to 
have known she was going to be chosev, and she came 
out without tightening the rope) Wien Mr. Batchlett 
turned her toward the breaking pen, Mr. Bendt was there 
“Easy, Starlight,” he said 

Starlight bucked hard for only five or six seconds, She 
and Mr. Batchlett understood each other perfectly. 

Hank had drawn number two, and he spurred straight 
at a high-headed bay gelding. It looked to be an easy 
catch, but the bay bolted away as the loop flew and it 
snagged an old black mare. Sid’s turn followed Hank's 
and I knew he'd go for the tall sorrel, but I was worried 


to open the gate. 


about who would go in to open the bucking pen gate for 
him. I wanted to do it myself, but it would have taken a 
lot of nerve. I didn’t even look toward Sid, but as he rode 
past me there was a sharp sting on my hip pocket. When 
I jumped and looked around, Sid grinned and jerked his 
head toward the breaking pen. I couldn't have been hap 
picr if somebody had given me a thousand dollars. 

Sid didn’t make much work of getting his rope on the 
sorrel, and led it toward the bucking pen by the time I 
was there to open the gate. It bucked hard and fast, but 
Sid was a fine rider and stuck like a burr 

Zeb had drawn number four. He slouched into the 
corral as unconcerned as if he'd been going to the well 
for a bucket of water. He stood with his loop dangling at 
his side, and when the horse he wanted passed him, he 
lipped the rope over its neck, The horse was the smallest 
in the corral, and didn’t show a bit of fight. 

My turn was next, but I was so busy thinking about 
Blueboy that I didn’t notice Hazel until Sid came to open 
the gate. She was still sitting on the top rail. She reached 
out a toe and just touched me on the shoulder, ‘When I 
looked up, she whispered, “HT thought you could ride 
good enough, I'd tell you to pick Clay 

“Maybe UI pick him on second go-round,” IT whispered 
back. “I’ve already got one all . ~ 

“Timff!” she sniffed 


‘A little boy like you prob'ly 
couldn't handle Clay anyways. He's mighty quick.” 

“Which one is he?” [T snapped at her. “We'll see if I'm 
good enough to handle him!” 


Hazel didn’t look at me. Her lips hardly moved as she 
said, “The little claybank with the black stripe on his back.” 

I'l been nervous sitting there on Lady, waiting to make 
my try for Blueboy. But if my hands were shaking when 
Sid opened the corral gate for me, it was because | was 
mad. T rode right in, shook out my loop, and looked to sec 
where the litthe claybank was 

The bunch was still excited and jumpy. The first thing 
I knew, I had a merry-go-round going, and the claybank 
was right in the center, his head low and right against 
the rump of a big bay. If I'd been on his back, [ couldn't 
have got a rope around his neck 

I let the bunch make three or four circles. Then I 
spurred Lady hard and straight right into the merry-go 
round. The claybank’s head came loose trom the bay, and 
1 whanged my loop down at it, but it slithered across 
his mane 

It must have been nearly ten minutes before I got 
another chance to make a throw at the claybank. He and 
everybody else knew I was after him, Hank kept shouting 
orders at me, and | think that made me miss my second 
throw. My mouth was dry, and there was a lump in my 
throat. | was doing a little-boy sort of a job, right in front 


ol everybody, and Hazel was probably snickering at me. 


1S 
One more miss and I'd lose my turn altogether 

As I sat there I built a new loop, and was swinging it 
sort of lazy-like when Hazel yelled, “Now! Now!" L woke 


up and saw the little claybank dog-hopping past me 
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Without even thinking, | whipped my loop just over 


Lady's ears and yanked it down. It came tight around the 
claybank’s neck 

Sid opened the breaking-pen gate and let us througli 
I uncinched my saddle, pulled it off Lady, and climbed 
the fence with it. Clay didn’t make a move when the 
cinches were pulled tight or when ] eased into the saddle 
I didn’t think he was going to buck at all, but before Sid 
turned him loose, he half-whispered, “Watch out for him! 


| 


He ain't goin’ high, but he'll be a side-windin’ son-ol-a 


un, and quicker’n scat. Hold your hat in your hand, and 


keep it up high. You'll need all the balance you can get.” 

1 don't think the seat of my pants was square in the 
saddle for a tenth of a second after Clay's first side slip. 
I don't suppose he put on more than a ten-second show, 
but it seemed to me like an hour. When he swung around 
to the gate and stopped he turned his head and looked 
at me as if he were saying, “Well, you made it, kid! 

Everybody crowded around the breaking pen gate when 
Sid opened it and let me ride Clay out. Hazel was hopping 
up and down. Mr. Batchlett slapped me on the leg and 
said, “He'll dump you plenty, but you'll prob'ly learn 
to ride him.’ 

] rode Clay around a little, and he was as casy to handle 
as Lady. I was so excited that I didn't pay too much 
attention to the picking until it was almost my turn for 
the second go-round. All I'd noticed was that no one had 


picked Blucboy. 


My turn was coming up for the third go-round. Hazel 


came walking over, and asked Which one you goin’ to 
pick this time “Blueboy Il told her 
Whi? 
Secause I like him,” I said. “Isn't that enough 
lis for you, I reckon!” she snapped But you'll be 
sorry to the very longest day you live 
Pinch {my second horse] knew I'd made up my mind to 
take Blueboy. I'd just set my loop whirling when Blueboy 
made a wild dash past us. Old Pinch pulled the throttle 
wide open, racing stride for stride with Blueboy and 
holding him in against the pole fence at y right. All I 
had to do was let my loop drop over hi 
When he felt the rope around his neck, Blueboy went 
wild. He reared, struck with his fore hoot whirled, and 
charged away Pinch whirled to face h I hie rope 


whizzed out like a whip lash, and Blueboy d i flving 


somersault. He was still grogs when he lead him 
to the breaking pen 

Blueboy hardly made a move when Sid hauled the cinch 
vht. Sid had his mouth clamped just ind he 

Int open it until Twas balanced on the l, ready 
ise into the saddle. As he pa sed me t hol he 
al I his blue devil vot a tender nose ol ‘ p our 
Don't iholt olf 
nothin’ when you get ‘ iscd into the 


iddle, and Sid drew his hor NAN loose 


hold-rope hauled up tight 


Blucboy went up like a ves lown running 
nd crowhopping. I'd riddes ing Ives that were 

rder to stay on After three bouncin turns around the 
breaking pen, he settled into a fairly eve 

] was sitting wu the saddle thinking voing 
to say to Hazel when Blueboy suddenly bust wide open 
I didn't have a chance. From | first sic bounced 
‘round in my saddle like a pea in a gourd, | iS flying in 
mid-air when Sid’s arm looped around me and pulled me 
across his horse’s neck. I don't think Blueboy even missed 
me; he kept right on pitching as if he were trying to throw 
the saddle over the moon 

I didn't feel very 


happ when Sid let me slide down 
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it the gate. If 1 could have climbed onto Lady and headed 
for home, I'd have done it 

Mr. Batchlett opened the gate and came in, “Well 
young ftellah,” he said, “you picked yourself a big handtul 
What vou goin’ to do with him now you've got him 

“But IT haven't got him. He had me thrown clear when 
Sid grabbed me.” 

“Rode out your ten count, didn't you 

“Ves, sir 

“Then he's yours. You going to ride him 

I hadn't been so scared since the first time I got dumped 
off a horse. But I looked up at Mr. Batchlett and said, “Vl 
ride him now and thank you 

He slapped me on the shoulder, and called, “Get a 
rope on that blue devil, Sid! We got a bronc-twister 
comin’ up.” 

There wasn't any real bronc-twisting to my second rick 
on Blueboy. He'd nearly bucked himself out trying to 
unload the saddle. He only made about ten straightlorward 
pitches belore he came to a stand 

Hazel came over to meet us when I rode Bluchboy out 
of the breaking pen but she was stull snippy. She turned 
up her nose. “You got him, Smarty, but you'll be sorry 
Mr Satchlett came and stood beside me You've vot 
more horse there than a boy your age ought to have hie 
told me, “and | reckon I'm out of my mind to let you 
keep him Phen he squeezed my shoulder, “IT know how 
you feel about him, Little Britches. Felt the same way 
bout his old man when I was younger—greatest wild horse 


ever I laid eyes ont” 


Mr. Batchlett, Sid, Tom, and Zeb went off on a cattle 
trading trip. Before they le{t, Mr. Batchlett made Raiph 
‘Listen, Little Britches. Watt's your boss while 
I’m away. Watch him, and you'll learn a lot. If he says 


a promise 


you done wood and didn't risk your neck too often, Til 
lake you with me on my next trip.” 

Ralph found that working with milk cows and calves on 
the vanch required skill and practice. With the help of 
Mr. Bendt, Hank, Ned, and (most of all) Hazel, he 
learned the art of cutting herds and huntin 


taught Hazel a riding trick in his spare time. Unluckil 


calves, and 
however, Mr. Batchlett returned at the wrong moment 
when Ralph was hai ing trouble roundin up some stia 


vling cows ina grove of scrub oak tree 


BR GLOW OF LIGHT 


All week I'd been proud ot the job l Was doing ina 
had been anxious for Mr. Batchlett to get back, so he 
could see how much I'd learned. Then, when he'd come 
he'd found me doing a terrible job. | was sure he 
wouldn't take me on a trading trip with him, and I 
thought he might pay me off and send me home. Toun 
saddled and went right to the bunkhouse, undressed, and 
crawled into my bunk, It wasn't that | was tired. 1 just 
didn't want to see anybody, particularly Mr. Batchlett 

I must have lain there filteen or twent 


I heard Mr butchlett Voce We al 


left the bunkhouse door open on 


rrhiritite 
tendt’s and Mr 
tithitiict ‘ erin | 
heard the voices come nearer and nearer. Mr. Hatchlett 
was telling something about his trip, but fT didn't 
any attention until I heard him ask Where'd 
Britches go tor” 

Betcha my life him and Hazel 


Bendt chuckled 
Mr bjatchlett’s voice hadn't 


up to something! 
I 


ounded a if tee 
peeved at me, so I turned back trom the ill 
ol light from the doorway | saw the ¢ 


two pairs of wide shoulders and two lat 





The men were sitting on the bunkhouse steps. 
lows the kid doing?” Mr. Batchlett asked 
Never see the beat!” 
What's he been up to now?” 
bver see him do that trick where he dives off a hor 
and lands on his feet?” 
Yep, half a dozen times,” Mr, Batchlett said 
He's been learnin’ it to Hazel.” 
break thea necks, the both of ‘em! Ought to had bet- 
ter sense than to fetch him out here.” 
\ big lump came into my throat; then Mr. Bendt said, 
Prade you Lom for him.” 
What's that Mir. Batchlett snapped. 
frade you Tom for him. Him and Hlazel’s the best 
team olf call hunters ever TP seen, and you ought to lay 
‘ oo him and that old Clay horse cuttin’ cattle. Old 
hore gets around mighty spry with a light kid on ban,’ 
Well, Ull be go to... Usin’ his head, you say 
Oueht to seen him learnin’ Hazel that trick stunt; 
learnt it to her like a schoolma’am.’ 
I clidn't feel right about lying there and listening when 
they were talking about me, but E couldn't just sit up and 
Lcant help hearing you 
Reckon PI be takin’ him along next week,” M1 
hilett said fold lint E would if he done a good 
Ilias he been on Blucboy? | told him to stay off 
Nope! Nope! Aint had a strap, a rope, or a leg on him 
you becn gone. But hes workin’ on him. Been out 
reo the horse corral till late im the nights solttalhkar 
band feeding him biscuits. And daggoned if the ornery 
cnick ait cottonm up to it like a spring foal 
\\ (route you figure on workin’ this next ip out 
Well,” Mar. Batchlett said slowly, “been wanting 
down the Arkansas Valley for the past three, four 
like to take a look at that country as lar down 
Purgatory, Elear there’s some right good ranch 
{ ought to be some good trades to be mac 


Niielity long wing for two weeks, ain't it, Batel 
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Longish, but fT aim to take all young stock, push 
straight across country to the Purgatory, then trade back 
along the Arkansas. Wish, by dang, that kid had picked 
a better string of trail horses!” 

“Wish, by dang, you was takin’ Tom,” Mr. Bendt 
told him. “There'll be a heap of cuttin’ work to do.” 

“Nope!” Mr. Batchlett said, and I saw his shadow 
against the sky as he stood up. “I promised the kid I'd 
take him if he done a good job, and I ain’t going back 
on it. Reckon UH turn in; it’s been a long day.” 

Mr. Batchlett moved around the bunkhouse quietly for 
a couple of minutes, then blew out the lamp and got into 
his bunk. In a few minutes he was breathing long and 
steadily, but I didn’t want to go to sleep. It was too nice 
just to lie there and remember the things I'd heard him 
and Mr. Bendt say. 


Mr. Batchlett and Little Britches set out early one 
morning with seventy head of cattle. The morning went 
by uneventfully. “It won't be this easy all the way,” warned 
Mr. Batchlett. “T0ul be rough as soon as these critters get a 
little tender-footed, and if water's scarce it might turn out 
to be daggone rough.” At noon they came to a green 
valley, where the cattle and horses could graze and drink 
water. But when they reached Black Squirrel Creek, just 
before sunset, they found nothing but powder-dry sand. 

They had to drive the cattle on to the next creek, Big 
Horse, some sixteen miles away. It took them all night to 
make the trip—only to find that there was scarcely a trickle 
of water in Big Horse Creek. A hot wind began to blow, 
and with each hour the dust in the air grew thicker and 
the herd harder to handle. The air was so dense with dust 
they could hardly see the cattle. “Got to reach water before 
nicht, or we'll lose ’em all,” shouted Mr. Batchlett. 

Finally he sent Ralph ahead to try to find a spring. He 
did, and, by counting steps, was able to guide Mr. Batch- 


lett to it. By now, however, it was dark. They managed to 


sel uppa tent and waited out the dust storm. 

“We done our best,” said Mr. Batchlett. “And when a 
man's done his best he’s got nothin’ to bawl over if he 
loses. Wouldn’t doubt me we'll round up most of the herd 
when this wind breaks.” He was right, although some of 
the cattle were lost. Then they heard a welcome sound— 
thunder—and the rain came in a downpour, filling the 
cice i 

Next-day the man and the boy continued on their trip, 
Ralph holding the herd whenever Mr. Batchlett stopped 
ata i to make a trade. By the end of the two weeks, 
he had traded his steers and bulls for forty-seven milk cows. 


Life at the vanch went on as usual after that and, for 
diversion, Ralph taught Hazel a new riding trick. Then, 
three weeks before Labor Day, Mr. Batchlett planned 


thice final s multaneous trading trips. 


HORM! 


We brought the yearlings into the big cutting corral, and 
vot the trading herds ready to take the trail next morn 
ing. At breakfast Mr. Batchlett told us his plans. 

Thisll be the last 
trike out for the Purgatory. Lhere’s need for good young 
bulls in that country, and they'll take yearlings if they 
can't get older stock. Zeb, how about you and Ned takin’ 


a bunch of steers along the foothills between the Springs 


vo round he said. “I aim to 


and Pueblo? You could figure on tradin’ two for one. You 
and lLom go back to the South Park country, Sid. “Take 
heiter stuff along, and trade out as best you can 

Mr. Batchlett said Tom would be going with Sid, That 
lett Hank or me to go on the trip to the Purgatory. I 


knew how Hank always irritated Mr. Batchlett, so 1 was 
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| 


ure he’ ' But My yzkhed down the 


| 
table and asked Reckon vou vd nake it to the 


Purgatory and back in tw f er Hank's f 


ice 
hit up like a sunflower Reckon so, Batch!” 

The trail herds got ; ! ! I ) inch at dawn 
Tuesday At midnight 


horse racing into the 


i 
man 
houted Lele ram for 
he at 
I hie trail My Batchlett 
trading trip unwound in 
winds from a spool With 
olds, I knew he couldn't 
ind, if he'd found wa 
wouldn't have driven on 
ning to the house houtin 
Mr. Bendt didn't ask me 
would be, but called Get dre 
I'll be with you in a minute 
As I pulled on my overalls I mad 
have the saddle on Blueboy before 
corral and told me I couldn't take 
one stretch would kill old Pinch 


I was in the saddle by the time } It iched 


the 
corral. He didn't pay any attention but called 


Stop bv the house! Jenn ll] have ‘ ite! 


re icy 
The excitement in hi ( ; ly f like a sky 
rocket He crowhopped ill 
Blueboy hit the wagon road with ind legs 
driving. Mr. Bendt was on his buckski h t and 
toughest horse in his strin It Blue 
bo head came up ind the ettl wihving 
stride I'd become used to. The noon, but the 
were bright, and we could ly w Mr. Bendt 
Where you reckon we'll chupt I said 


found water in Black Squirre] srobably 
| | 


follow it a ways, then cross to the Bi he didn't 
he'll go east across the divi hither mk at wall 
be about seventy miles 

In the starlight I couldn't be sur 
same route we'd taken before. But 
Colorado Springs-Denver highroad 
too hard to tollow Bluebo 
reaching gait, running with 

Mr. Bendt guessed it to be about en the 


moon rose Soon ilter © caine lit ul ic’ with 


a litthe pond, and stopped to let tl drink. There 
were yearling track ill around tl 
Mr. Batchlett had topped to 
bkrom thre pond Ca 
harder to pick out 
I'd worried for a fe 
ure were going ¢ 
Black Squirrel Cree 
I titi t >) WOTTLCG 
ibout the pace Li 
Ww ¢ oo 
With ome 
mect OMmCOTIC \ oni ecn 
remember what he'll look Ike But 
1 couldn't mistake him. The momer 
ol us | knew the cottonwoods alon 
toad just vevyond it I here 
yearling tracks showed that 
a litthe way and turned east 
It was gray dawn when 
toward the Big Horse. Bb 
dripping sweat and blo 
He began to weave in | 


as steadily and qui tl 
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ering buckskin to a stand and called out, “Go on, boy! 
Don't scare Batch, but tell him he's got to make the 
o'clock train out of the Springs 


one 


I turned Blueboy toward the southeast. Of cours I 
couldn't tell him we still had twenty or twenty-five miles 
to go. I could only keep a sharp ear to his breathing and 
talk soft-talk to him. It didn't make any difference 
Was—poems, p ilms, Mother Goos« myvthing toclet him 


know | was trying to help him. | said the Twenty-third 


what it 


Psalm at least a dozen times. It seemed to have 


ust thy 
right rhythm to keep Bluebov's hoofbeats steady 


ind even 
Columbus couldn't have felt happier when he ighted 
America than I did when I sighted the cottonwoods alone 
Big Horse Creck. Before | knew it, I was chanting: Wi 
made it! We made it!" :in time with the beat of Blueboy’s 
hoofs. Ten minutes later Bie Horse Valley lay below us 
with a herd of yearlings strung out along the creck 

| va-hooed, and watched Myr batchlett whirl his chest 
nut away trom the herd and come racing toward us. When 
he slid to a stop there was a gray tinge under his tan, but 
his voice was steady when he asked What's the new 

You had a telegram; it came at midnieht I told 
him You've got to catch the one o'clock train 
Springs 


from the 


Good boy! Good horse! | can make it was all he said 


I watched him race his chestnut toward the horse string 


In less than a minute he'd switched his saddle 
Starlight 


onto 


Hank was Sitting as motionless im the vclalle is al he al 
been stunned, Mr. Batchlett looked over at him, and said 
Prade where and how you can. 1 trust your judgment 
lid ain't in Rocky Ford by the time you get 
up to the Black Squirrel hen he swung into the saddle 


and took off at a brisk canter 


there, trade on 


All the way down the Big Horse, and along the Arkan 
sas Valley to Rocky Ford, Hank was as good a partner as I 
could have asked for. | didn't think some of his trades 
were as good as Mr. Batchlett would have made, but I 
kept my mouth shut about those 

Hank had traded about half oul yearling and we had 
Sonne pretty vood cows when we came in sight of Rocky 
bord. At the edge of town I saw a rider coming toward 
us. | knew it was Mr. Batchlett from the way he sat 
his horse. When he rode up there was a broad 


on 
tgrin on his 
face It's a boy!” he called out Had us all scared still 
for a while, but they're both right fine now 

He fished in his pocket and gave Hank a cigar, “Mace 
that one o'clock train with five minutes to pare, Watt's 
back to the home ranch. Ruined the buckskin. You done 
all ‘ht when you risked your pick on Bluebo Littl 
Britches. Know how many mule ou two covered in seven 


hours: Seventy-cigeht 


It Wal twilight on the Mondas belore Labor Day when 
we brought our trail herd in. It had been three month 
smce I'd first come to the home ranch, and then it had 
meant litthe to me. I'd looked forward to being a real 
cowpoke but i hadn't worked out that wa Instead ith 
thre exception of two trips I'd only been a ranch bo 
doing the things that hundreds of other ranch boy were 
doing—and my partner had been a freckle-faced little girl 
with pigtails 

I tried to leel sorry for myself, but I couldn't After the 
first week there'd hardly been a minute when I'd have 
traded my job for anything in the world. I didn’t care a 
J did have a virl lor a partner few cowhand could do a 
better job with milk cows. Much as | wanted to see 
Mother and the children at home, | found myselt 


that I had to leave the home ranch 


fort 
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MOTION PICTURE 1% 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Mu Loum L. Bucktin 





lio N lo 12 years 


Johnny Tremain—HKuecna Vista Direction Robert Stevenson 
Khaisecd) on Bsther Forbes’ popular story tor loys and girl this 
and appealing picture describes the adventures of young 
fremain during the Revolutionary War. He joins the 
ol Liberty, men pledged to oust the redcoats trom Boston 
ith other liberty loving teen-ager helps uch trends a 
Paul Revere, Dr. Joseph Warren, Josiah Ouincy md Sam 
\elam I he youny people recount itormation they overheat 
leliver secret messages, and take part in the Boston Lea Part 
During Paul Revere ride, Johnny, entrusted with the histor 
re to the sexton, is almost caught by the redcoats, Walt 
has done his usual thorough research ino this fine pie 
me acting and direction are superior, Leading player 
Hal Stalmaster, Luana Patten, Jett York 
he . 


e H19 
12-05 ' 


Excellent Excellent Excellent 
Wet Back Hound -biicna Vista. Direction, Larry Lansbury. A 
clhubttaul short about Paco, a Mexican hound dog who leaves 
Uunappreciative owners and crosses the border to make his 
ome with an Arizona rancher, Paco is an individualist who 
relers to play around with deer rather than hunt mountain 
When his new owner takes him on a hon hunt, Paco 
covers and adopts a motherless fawn. In defending his small 
ond against a predatory hon, Paco finally grows up and rec 
ves this destiny 
fFamil i2 


2-15 
Velightful Delightful 


S-12 


Delightful 


for children af accompanied by adult 


Man in Space—Buena Vista. Direction, Ward Kimball A crisp 
skiing animation traces the development ol the rocket 
neeship. Phe film culminates in an imaginary trip into outer 
we as modern Columbuses and Magellans hope it may turn 

we 

ha 2-15, K-12 

Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 

Public Pigeon No. 1—l niversal International, Direction, Norman 

/ Mieleod. As an honest, blundering counterman, Red Skelton 

creates a sympathetic comic character ino this highly amusing 

Lipstick farce. He readily talls in with a pair of swindlers who 

explin they are secret government agents, and he even takes 

i penmlentiary rap to further their plans. High point in a se 

ties OF hilarious sequences is an arranged jail break, when the 

warden and his staff exhaust themselves struggling to get Red 
of prison. Excellent supporting cast and good production 
alive Leading players) Red Skelton, Vivian Blaine, Janet 

What 

la ity 2-15 


Excellent farce Excellent farce Excellent farce 
Tarzan and the Lost Saferi-MGM. Direction, Bruce Humber 
tone. This entertaining, handsomely photographed adventure 
melodrama brings Tarzan back to the sercen, for the first time 


in color, When a private plane crashes in the African jungle 
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KL 


Young fighters for freedom take part in the Boston Tea Party 
in this scene from Johnny Tremain. 


Parvan frees the five passengers trom the wreckage and agrees 
to lead them to the coast. With eflortiess ease he fits them out 
for the trek, catches their food, saves one of the ladies from a 
hungry crocodile, and even outwits a tribe of natives bent on 
human sacrifice. Gordon Scott makes a lithe and attractive 
Darzan, while Yolande Donlan contributes some humor as a 
happy-go-lucky blonde. Leading players: Gordon Scott, Yo 
lande Donlan 

family 2-15 8-12 


Entertaining of its type Entertaining Entertaining 


Abandon Ship!—Columbia. Direction, Richard Sale. What is the 
moral responsibility of an offeer in command of an overcrowd 
ed lifeboat? Knowing that food and water are hopelessly in 
sufficient and that the overloaded boat would surely sink in a 
storm, should he hold tight? Or should he ruthlessly throw the 
sick, the injured, and the old overboard so that the able-bodied 
may have a ehance to survives Is ut necessarily irrelevant that 
mnong the former group are artists ond scientists while the lat 
ier group includes tough, unlecterec men and criminalse Sup 
posedly based on a true story, this grim picture is brilliantly 
acted and directed. The overtones of a desperate man’s deci 
sion linger disquietingly in the mind. Leading players: Tyrone 
Power, Mai Zetterling 

fdults ! 


y 18 12-15 
Challenging 


Good for discussion Mature 
of human values 

The Bachelor Party—' nited Artists. Direction, Delbert Mann 
Paddy Chayetsky’s skill in illuminating the ordinariness of the 
ordinary man, making it both poignant and funny, does not 
quite conceal the hollow quality of his latest tragi-comedy 
This film is a wry commentary on the futility and joylessness 
that some people believe are the products of modern civiliza 
tion. It pictures man struggling against ever-present boredom, 
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1 frightening emptiness that dulls every life situation. The 
story concerns a bachelor party however, those who celebrate 
are not vigorous, full-bodied men but timid little people. Thei 
banal dinner is mercilessly exposed, and each successive scene 
is the men seek desperately for a “good time ‘rows more 
drab. The humor is almost painfully accurate. At the end the 
rebellious hero discovers that home is a precious haven trom 
aloneness. (It isn’t enough, Mr. Chayetsky 
Don Murray, E. G. Marshall 

1dults a8 


Leading players 


12-15 
Brilliant neo-realism No No 
Beau James—Paramount. Direction, Melville Shavelson. This is 
the story of His Honor James J. Walker 

ind the days of his mayoralty. Bob Hope is his tamiliar wise 
cracking self in this film. It is essentially the tale of a good 


hearted song-and-dance man 


tob Hope excuse 


vho permitted crime and corrup 
tion to flourish in his administration, although he personally 
was honest. Seabury is cast as villain, Roosevelt as hero, and 
on, The 
mnayor’s resignation is depicted as a noble ge the scene 
where he tells the booing crowd at a baseball I it an ad 


Walker as innocent bystander in the corruy 


ministrator must be more than honest; he mu on the job 
Somehow the flavor and excitement of New York ity are miss 
ing. Leading players: Bob Hope, Paul Dougla 

faults 1 is 12-15 
Matter of taste 


Mature Very mature 
Boy on a Dolphin—20th Century-Fox. Directio Jean Negulesco 
}his romantic adventure tale is distinguishes y brillant pho 
tography of Greece—its classic ruins, blue seas, and picturesque 
primitive isles—and adorned | the beauty and vitality of So 
phia | oren. With all this it can scarcely fail to please, unless, 
of course, quality is also expected of the stor The gypsy 
heroine discovers an invaluable Greek treasure—a centuries-old 
stone boy on a dolphin—in the sea near her island home. Her 
efforts to sell it and become rich involve a struggle between an 
unscrupulous art collector and an honest archeologist. Leading 
players: Sophia Loren, Alan Ladd, Clifton Webb 
felulits 5-18 

Fair; scenic background excellent 
The Buster Keaton Story—!’aramount. Direction, Sidney Sheldon 
Donald O'Connor captures much of the style and spirit of 
the silent movies’ old master ot slapstick. His friendly per 
sonality also shines through some of the more dour biographi 
cal episodes Sudden success for Buster Keaton after years of 
hardship brought arrogance and folly. Equally sudden failure 
brought drunkenness and then the slow, painful job of picking 
up the pieces. Fans of both actors will enjoy O'Connor's clever 
simulation of Keaton’s laugh-getting antics, particularly those 
taken from Keaton's own film Donald 
O'Connor, Ann Blyth 
fdults 5-15 2-15 
Excellent in part Fair 


Leading players 


By. 
Excellent in part 


The Counterfeit Plan—Wainer Brothers. Direction, Montgomery 
Tully. A reformed ftorger is forced by an es« iped murderer to 
start operations again, this time in a remote English castle 


When the ftorger’s daughter become involves he rebels and 


notifies the police. Leadin player Zachat Scou, Pe 
Castle 


fdults "| ~ 


vvie 

5 
Poor 
The Delicate Delinquent Paramount. Direction, Don MeGuire 
Jerry Lewis unfortunately tries to combine hi ery real 


Mediocre crime melodrama Poor 


talents 
for lapstick with a straight role, and his attempt doesn't jell 
The story is ineptly contrived, and the « icterizations of the 
policeman ho love 


blonde who belies fuszzils 


delinquent ! ocial register 
lrawt I he 
crm ot a vood idea ; Jerry Lewis 
Martha Hyer 

full 


A misfire Fair 


r 


15 
Fair 
The Devil's General— ! rebitsch Production ection, Helmut 
Kautner. Filmed in black and hit thi ell-acted drama 
from Germany both the story of a flambo a hero and 
in honest, if superficial ittempt to tace ip i tion of 
German guilt before and during World War urt Jurgens 
i excellent a the prototy pe of the ol y irecr othecer 

brave, extravagant, honorable i to the ruth 
r Nazi leader. English title f i int Jurgen 
Marianna Cook 

! ‘tf ! 


Interesting Mature 


Fire Down Below—Columbia. ID) Robert Parris! 
eved adventuress Rita Ha orth : ouble between 1 
smu lers who ply their trace ! he waler Robert 


Mitchum, looking simuilarts hopworn, and Jack Lemmon, a 
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bov from Indiana who craves adventure, have agreed tor a 
handsome fee to take the lady without a country from Puerto 
Rico to Santa Nada. The two men quarrel and separate. When 
Lemmon goes out on a big smuggling job to get enough mon 
ey to marry Rita, Mitchum, filled with jealousy, betrays him 
to the coast guard. Heavy romantic melodrama, with good 
acting and photography and flashes of amusing dialogue. Lead 
ing players: Rita Hayworth, Robert Mitchum, Jack Lemmon 
fdults it a 
Matter of taste 


yids 12-15 
Mature No 
Girl in the Kremlin—l niversal International. Direction, Russell 
Birdwell. If Hitler can be imagined alive, why net Stalling In 
this cheap, unpleasant melodrama Stalin is supposed to have 
murdered a man who looked like him, to have had his tace 
changed by plastic surgery, and to have fled the country with 
/sa /sa Gabor. Miss Gabor plays the role of twins—one a ta 
natic Communist and the other a nice, naturalized American 
girl anxious to locate her sister. Leading players: Lex Barker 
Zsa 78a Gabor 

fdults i 


Poor Poor 


ft 
a 


Horp of Burma Niklatsu Company. Direction, Kon) Ichikawa 
\ sensitive, illuminating tale of war and ut itteretiect \ 
Japanese prisoner, who is a harp player, is sent by the English 
into the mountains of Burma to inform an isolated group ol 
Japanese soldiers that the war is over, He tails in his mission 
the troop is wiped out; and he is badly wounded, After being 
nursed back to health by a Burmese priest, he starts back to 
the Japanese camp in priest's clothing. Passing thousands ol 
Japanese dead scattered over the hillsides and gullies, he real 
ives that someone must remain in Burma to give them honor 
able burial, watch over them, and pray tor them. The emo 
tions that sweep his heart are finely and perceptively drawn 
What most impressed two boy previewers was the sensitivity 
the gentleness, the humanity that characterize the film. Jap 
anese dialogue with English tithes. Leading players: Rentaro 
Mikuni, Shoji Yasui 

fdults 5-18 12-95 


Excellent Excellent 


Mature 
Helicats of the Navy—Columbia. Direction, Nathan Juran, This 
black-and-white melodrama authentically, if routinely, portrays 
the courage and initiative of the men who fought through 
World War Il in submarines. Episodes showing the grim and 
eerie necessities of war are technically well produced, No eflort 
is made to develop characterizations, however, ‘The story con 
cerns the resentment of the men when their commanding oth 
cer orders them to submerge at the approach of an enemy 
ship despite the fact that one of the divers is still in the wate: 
Leading player: William Leslie 

fdults 1 ’ 
Fair Fair Foir 
Hidden Fear—lUnited Artists. Direction, André de Toth, A ram 
bling, overplotted thriller in which hard-boiled John Payne 
an American police officer, goes to Denmark to help his sister 


ys 24 


who is accused of killing a rotter engaged in counterfeiting 
Mr. Payne is not sure whether she is innocent, and just to 
show his displeasure he roughs her up a bit. He is chided tor 
these and similar tactics by a more civilized Danish police 
chiet, Conrad Nagel plays the mature man-about-town, secret! 
the head of the counterfeiting gang. Leading players: John 
Payne, Alexander Knox, Conrad Nagel 

fdults ' 


Mediocre crime melodrama Poor Poor 


’ ms ! % 
Kronos 20th Century-Fox, Direction, Kurt Neumann, A po 
er-hungry spaceship stops off on earth to suck up all available 
energy in order to supply its depleted home planet. As usual 
a scientist-hero, with bis glamorous helpmate, boldly faces the 
challenge and works out a formula just in time to cause the 
ship to ce troy itself. Leading player 
hinery 

{dults i he 


) 
Run-of-the-mill science fiction 


Barbara Lawrence, John 


Murder Reported Columbia. Direction, Charles Saunders 1} 

mediocre British whodunit begins with the discovery ot a wom 
an’s body in a trunk and carries on at a leisurely pace through 
the disappearance of a town official and another murder \ 


newsman play private eve and i issisted I) i oman ¢ 


porter, Bit characterizations add local color, but the plot lack 


stisperine Leading players John Laurie, Peter Swanswick 
delults 15 1o-9 
Mediocre 
Nona— ! imes. Direction, Christian Jacque 


emphasi i placed on the details of corruption in the Second 


Mediocre Mediocre 


Considerably more 


Empire of France than on the tragedies resulting from it in 
this elaborate French adaptation of Emile Zola’s novel, As the 
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famous music hall star and sweetheart of Pari Mart 
revel in her role Charles Boyer seem a bait till ancl alenest 
‘ ipproving as the aristocrat who sacrifices family and ftortune 
| infatuation for her. Definitely adult in treatment. king 
tithe Leading players: Charles Boyer, Martine Carol 
Mull i-th 
Matter of taste No 


’ 


On the Bowery Production and direction, Lionel Rogovin 
porase inning semidocumentary vividly describe the huma 
driftwood washed up out of a big city onto the streets and 
bars of the Bowery. Candid camera shots of the hopete erod 
ed faces of the men on Skid Row form the background tor a 
wi low paced episode in which one old rascal steals the be 
lougin ol a newcomer. After considerable hesitation, he 
ides the profits of his sale with his unwitting victim, so 
the latter may buy clean clothe get a job, and escape 
prolessional cast 
! ff 145 ! 
Good Mature Very mature 
Pickup Alley~Columbia, Direction, Jolin Gilling. A’ cop 
narcotics melodrama in which Victor Mature portrays a 
policeman whose sister was killed by a narcotics 
liesor Howard plays the sinister, half-mad narcotic 
to 1 Anita Ekberg is his unwilling accomplice. A long 
mvolved plot Leadiny player Victor Mature Anita | 
Pievor Howard 
! / i 18 ) 
Matter of taste Poor No 
That Night KAKO. Direction, Jolin Newland. A powerlul, almost 
documentary Tike description of a Connecticut commuter 
hie t attack on @ tram, ba truyvgvle to vet to a ho pital inal 
| relapse and recovery. Phe real villain is not heart trouble 
het modern stre the excessive demands mace upon human 
nerves b erwork, deadline worry, and fatigue Phe man 
ite, his children, and the family doctor are not indi 


i 
ved but repre cent 


mboleally the American family and the 
fumily cloctor, Leading player \ugusta Dabney, Shep 
troudwu 


Pililts 15-18 12-15 
Mature 
This Could Be the Night MIGM. Direction, Robert Wise. A charm 
inv Broadway tairy tale in which schoolteacher Jean Simmon 
(4 Smith graduate trom Boston) secures a part-time bookkeep 
my job, in aonight club filled with kindhearted Damon Run 
youesque characters, After the initial shock, they all set therm 
elves the job of taking care of her—all, that is, except the 
club's handsome junior partner, Ee promptly falls in love with 
her but wants nothing to do with a bluestocking ho uncdoube 
ed would send him to night school and try to improve hi 


Tense, well done Tense 


character, Good acting and amusing dialogue. Leading player 
Joan Simmons, Paul Douglas, Anthony branciosa 
! lf iy-18 


! ’ 
Sophisticated No 


Entertaining 
The Vintage MGM. Direction, Jetlrey Hayden. Against the sun 
lrenched vineyards of southern France—symbol of the warmth 
ind simplicity of provincial lite—this film portray 


a complex 
human relations 


Amony the characters are a tathes hierse 
ieties drive him to drunkenness, a teen-aver confused by 
e conflicting emotions of growing up, and an embittered 

ung man whose violence is ready to erupt. Excellent 

ormances make the people more believable than the plot 

i players: Mel Ferrer, John Kerr, Pier Angeli, Michel 

Vlorvan 

lduilts i 


; ha) 


Fair Mature 

The Young Don’t Cry—Columbia, Direction, Allred Werke 
neven melodrama about character and crime that attempt 
obe beneath the surface, Sal Mineo, a southern orphan "\ 
lhawn to Whitmore, who is serving a term at hard labor tor 
ime he says he did not commit. The conviet’s genuine, if 


triervel linn contrast with the epotistic material 


in of Naish, a graduate of the orphanage who has be 

ealthy in the business world. Phe convict brutally make 
the boy to effect his escape. Leading player Sal Mineo 
W hiitineore J. Carroll Naish 


! m ! I 


even, off-beat Contusing Mature 


odrama 


A CORRECTION 
incerel regret that in the review of So-o- This I 
uinelet Homi Films” last month, the producer rane 
ted incorrectly, The producer of this delighttul film strip 


! 
William ©. Lee Pix Film Service, Greenwich, Connecticu 


MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Albert Schweitzer —Children and young people, yes; adults, excellent 
The Barrett of Wimpole Street —Childrer ery mature; young people, mature; 
? excelle 


Battle Hymna (e000 material 

Beyond Mombasa — i ini-of-the-cmill adventure tale 

The Big Boodle —Chilidren, no; young people and adults, medio 
The Big Land 
The Brothers Slee Children, mature; young people, routine 


crime 


tern fans 
routine 
sna 

Children Whe Draw Children and 
Crime of Passion Children, no; young people and adults 
Cyclops ‘ ire ind young people, no; adults, poor 
Deadly Mantis —| itine science-fiction thriller 

The Delinquents Children and young people, no; adults, poor 
Designing Woman (hi)! 
Disneyland U.S.A. bntertaning 
Ges’ Kaosk the ery Chale » and 


ung people, yes; adults, delig 


poor 


oung people, good; adults 


yung people, possibly as a discs 
yu o lance forms; adults, matter of ta 
Pomorie ( n re sung yple and adults, e lent of + 
Edge of the River en, Dp yung people, poor; adults, matter o 
Fear Strikes Out ( ! 

Five Steps to Danger 
Four Boys and a Gun i 10; young people and adults, poor 
Funny Face () ire t 

A Girl in the Mist Lov t 

Gold of Naples lren, no Ung op mat adul 
Gun for a Coward uldre vature oung people and 


yple, mature; adults, excellent o 


ople and adults, delightful 
good « 


aul 


Gun Fight at the OK. Corral — bnte 

Guas of Fort Petticoat Western lan 

The Halliday Brand Children and young yple, poor; adult 
The Happy Road — | niertaining 

Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison —Chiidren and young people, matur 
Hot Summer Night —Children and young people, poor; adults, ma 

The Incredible Shrinking Man \nwenious science-tiction thriller 

Joe Butterfly fb ari 

Kelly and Me + n and young people, fair; adults, entertaining 

The King and Four Queem Children and young people, very poor; adul poor 
la Sorciere 4 en, mature oung people and adults, fai 

Last of the pirwae Routine western 

The wee idol — Children, mature oung ople, exciting myster 

issle Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste 
The Lonely Man (hildren, mature ing people and adults, uneven western 
Lost Continent (Children, with adult oung people, quite mature adults 
Man Afraid § ( dren, mature; young people and adults, good suspense melodrama 
The Man Who Turned to Stone Children, very poor, young pe 


ludicrous thriller 


He, poor; adults 


Mea in War Children and young people, grim; adults, excellent ir picts 
Mister Cory Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste 
The Naked Eye —Cluldren, ye oung people, good; adults, very intere 
The Night the World Exploded —(sood science fiction 

No Time To Be Young —(hildren, no 
Oasis Pow 

Ocdipus Rex Children, mature; young people and adults, excellent 
Oh, Meal Oh, Women! Children, mature 
Paataloons (Children and young people, oo; adults, poor 

Paris Does Strange Things Children, no, young people and adul 
Phantom Stagecoach Western fans 

The Quiet Gua Children, mature vung people and adul 
Reach for the Sky —!.xcellent of its 

The Red Balloon — |e lightful for all 

Ride ithe High tron -—Chuldren and young people, poor productior 


oung people, very poor; adult 


sung people and a 


The Saga of Sacked Children, ye ying people and adult 
Shodow on the Window Children, poor oung people and 


She Devil Children, no; young op poor, adults, matter of t 
Sierra Stranger 

Smiley — (-huldre it x natior ) t people, enjo 
The Spirit of St. Lowis 

Spring Revaion —(-! 

The Storm Raider 

The Strange One 


Suicide Mission ‘ 

The Talli \\« 

Tammy = |« 

The Tattered Dress 
Tears for Simon (! 
Tel Aviv Taxi ‘ 

Ten Thousand Bedrooms 


Three for Jamie Dawn 

Tomahawk Trail (| 

Top Secret Affain ‘ 

The True Story of Jesse James ( hilcre 

Twelve Angry Men | t 

The Unknown 

Untamed Youth ‘ 

Voodoo Island = 1 

Westward Ho, the Wagons! 

The Wings of Eagles ( huldren ar ing people, poor; adul matter of taste 
The Wrong Mon f tur i xcople and adults, unusual Hitchcock 
The Young shanger Children, very m ¢ yung people, mature; adulu, well 


produce ’ | 
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Parent and Family Life Education Programs for 1957-58 


Growing Ups in Madern America 


Over the years the number of 
ria tudy-discussion groups 
has been mounting steadily —just 
like the parent-teacher mnember- 
hip itself. So that these groups 
nay concentrate on specific ages 
and stages in the growth cycle, 
the National Parent-Teacher every 
year publishes three study pro- 
YTalns, spanning the years from 
infancy through adolescence. As 
always, each monthly article in 
each study program will be ac- 
companied by a discussion guide 
that includes program techniques, 


reading references, and also lists 


of appropriate films. 


Director 


Ruth Strang 


Director 


Bess Goodykoontz 


Director 


Evelyn Millis Duvall 


Cradle Capers—Rock, Roll, and Bang 
Home-grown Character Traits 

The Case of Television vs. the Children 
Antidotes for Anxiety 

Can Babies and Careers Be Combined? 
Children: First, Last, and In Between 

A Line on Children’s Problems 


Self-confidence To Grow On 


College: A Grade-School Decision 
Ten-Point Protection Against Molesters 
“This ls My Very Own"’ 

Stress and Strain in Suburbia 

Without Love, What Luster? 

House Planning for Young Families 
Practice in Being Global Neighbors 


Confidentially Yours: 
Parent to Teacher, Teacher to Parent 


Those Physical Changes of Adolescence 


What Young People Can't Talk Over 
with Their Parents 


Is Dating So Different Today? 

Is Youth Lost in the Wilds of Suburbia? 
Two-Job Mothers ‘. 

The New Picture in Military Service 
Maybe “Delinquency” Isn't the Right Word 
Why All These Young Marriages? 


Leaflets describing all three programs, with space for notations by parent education 
leaders, may be ordered from your state congress office or from the 


Sludy Program Division, Natwnal Parent-Teacher 


Nidbional Fountt=Teatknn 700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 





